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IN MEMORIAM 


ALBERT MONTEFIORE HYAMSON 
1875-1954 


Ba? | 
The death on October Sth of Albert M. Hyamson has deprived | 
the ranks of Anglo-Jewish scholars of a remarkable personality, and 
the Anglo-Jewish community of an able historian and observant | 
chronicler. Hyamson was not a “ professional” scholar in the sense : 
of deriving his livelihood from an academic post, but proved himself | 
a true scholar in the wide range of his interests, the precision of his | 
work, and, above all, his sense of vocation, which impelled him to | 
undertake tasks not superficially spectacular but essential, MN nin | 
ma, “in order to benefit society.” 
Hyamson’s profession was that of a Civil Servant (first in the } 
Post Office and afterwards, until he retired in 1934, in the Govern- ; 
ment of Palestine, as Director of the Department of Immigration). | 
His services were rewarded with the O.B.E. in 1931. His literary / 
activity, pursued at the same time, extended to a great variety of” 
topics, ranging from Elizabethan Adventurers of the Spanish Main to ) 
the well documented The British Consulate in Jerusalem. r 
Hyamson’s chief field of interest was, from the very beginning, b 
Anglo-Jewish history. As early as 1905 he published The Story of! 
the Whitehall Conference. and the Return of the Jews to England, 
followed by The Jubilee of Jewish Emancipation in England (1908), , 
A History of the Jews in England (1908; second ed. 1928), David! 
Salomons (1938), Anglo-Jewish Notabilities (1949, in collaboration) 
with A. Rubens and A. P. Arnold), The Sephardim of England) 
(1951), and The London Board for Shechita, published in the year’ 
of his death. H 
The individual personality, the living subject of history was), 
for Hyamson the centre of interest. He felt that a biographical and | 
statistical survey of English Jews must form the basis of Anglo-. 
Jewish historiography, and his Jewish Surnames and Jewish} 
Obituaries are contributions towards its realisation. He conceived | 
also the remarkable Plan of a Dictionary of Anglo-Jewishi 
Biography (as yet unpublished), and edited for ten years (1940-1950) ) 
The Jewish Year Book. He did not confine himself to the Jewish | 
sector, for he published in 1915 A Dictionary of Universal Biography }| 
(second ed. 1951) and in 1950 appeared his Palestine under the 
Mandate. | 
Hyamson fully realised the need of co-operation in scholarship) 
and spared no efforts to achieve it. The Jewish Historical Society, 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, the British School of Archeology | 
in Jerusalem, and other scholarly and literary enterprises owe very] 
much to him. The Journal of Jewish Studies is particularly indebted |] 
to him. He became a member of the Editorial Board and its 
Secretary at a critical period in the history of the Journal, and his 
wise counsel and devoted work helped considerably in assuring its 
continuation. His urbanity and gentleness of manner endeared him 
to everybody, and he will be sadly missed by those who knew him. 


PRIESTS AND SACRIFICES IN THE DEAD 
| SEA SCROLLS 
i“ QUESTION OF METHOD IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH*) 


_ _ Scholars who conclude from their examination of the contents 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls (the Habakkuk Scroll, the Manual of 
Discipline, and the Damascus Fragments) that the sect of the Scrolls 
must be placed in the pre-Christian period share the assumption 
that moreh hassedeq (the True Teacher), the founder of the sect, 
was a sacrificing priest of the Second Temple, and that the sect itself 
had a class of sacrificing priests. This assumption, however, is flatly 
contradicted by statements in the Scrolls themselves, which disclose 
that the custom of animal sacrifices did not exist among the sect. 
Thus, in the Manual of Discipline (ix, 3-5) we read that “ loving 
‘charity has the value of the acceptable offering of meat and fat of 
‘sacrificial animals ; praise of God’s justice the value of the pleasing 
offering of incense; and integrity of behaviour the value of the 
‘acceptable oblation.” The meaning of this passage leaves nothing 
‘to doubt ; and all scholars agree—one of the very few points on 
which this is so—that it implies the rejection of sacrifices and their 
replacement by prayer, deeds of charity, and the moral life. 

_ There is nothing so explicit in the Damascus Fragments. But 
we have there the emphatic prohibition of eating of animals. 
Nobody,” we read on p. xii, 11-12, “ shall defile himself by eating 
any animal or creeping being” (nn 52a WE MN wN ppwr dN 


ona 52x5 want. Only fish, locusts, and perhaps crabs are excepted. 
The prohibition of the consumption of meat implies the prohibition 
of the slaughtering of animals. We read therefore, not surprisingly, 
on the same page xii, 6-7: “Nobody shall put his hand to 
slaying for any Gentile in order to get money or make a profit” 
(V¥a1 IN Ways on 7 werd oF awd wT MN wn ndbum 5x). All 
translators of this passage render the phrase O37 7a w°Nd O7 Jipwd 
with the words: “to shed the blood of a man of the Gentiles,” 
or with words to the same effect. This rendering is untenable, indeed 
absurd, since it implies that a general licence was granted to the 
members of the sect to kill Gentiles for any motive except material 
gain. It is reassuring to find that this absurd rendering rests upon 
an ungrammatical construction of the Hebrew: wnd o3 qipwd 
cannot mean “to shed the blood of a man,” but “to slay 
or kill\for a man.” The passage in the Damascus Fragments merely 
prohibits the slaughtering of animals for a Gentile. There was no 


* Communication read at the XXIIIrd International Orientalists’ Congress in 
Cambridge, August, 1954. 
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need to state that a member of the sect was not allowed to do it 
for himself, since he was not allowed even to eat meat. 

No consumption of meat means no killing of animals, and bot 
together mean no sacrifices of animals. It is inconceivable therefore 
that the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls should have had a class 
sacrificing priests. Any interpretation of the Scrolls which ae 
the existence of sacrificing priests among the sect is thus committ 
to a logical contradiction, and must be discarded. 


if 


* * * 


Is this contradiction in the interpretations of Hebrew scholarg 
or is it in the minds of the members of the sect? Are not terms 
used in the Scrolls, such as “ Sons of Zadok,” “ priest,” “ altar,” 
“ burnt offering,” etc., which in the Hebrew Bible refer to a 
priests and sacrifices of animals? Havesnot such terms the sa 
meaning in the Scrolls, and did not, after all, the sect of the Scro 
have a class of sacrificing priests and indulge in animal sacrifice ?! 

Let us now examine these terms in their context. In the passag' 
of the Damascus Fragments (iii, 21- iv, 2) the text from Ezekie 
(liv, 15) is first quoted in a version slightly different from MT; 
“The Priests, the Levites, and the Sons of Zadok who kept 25 


charge of my sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray) 
from me—they shall offer unto me fat and blood.” Then the autho» 
of the Fragments goes on to explain the meaning of the biblica} 
passage. He says: “The Priests are the Penitents of Israel wha 
went out from the land of Judah and those who joined them | 
and the sons of Zadok are the Elect of Israel, called by the Name 
who exercise their ministry during the last period of history’! 
pIIZ 7331 ONY ONT ATT pane ONETT Seu caw on ono 
(OO MANN. oA own NTP Sx nw PNA On I 
The author of the Fragments could hardly have indicated more 
clearly and explicitly that he regards the terms “ priests,” ‘‘ Levites ”) 
and “Sons of Zadok” as mere metaphors which he derived from 
the passage in Ezekiel and adopted as a designation of the memberg 
of his own sect and its teachers and spiritual leaders. Relying or} 
his typological exegesis of Ezekiel, he obviously considers his sec4 
the embodiment and realisation of the prophet’s prognostid 
utterances. Only a complete misunderstanding of the text of the 
Fragments and of the intention of its author justifies a liter. 
interpretation of the metaphors and prompts the notion that <¢ 
class of sacrificing priests and a sacerdotal family of the “ Sons 
of Zadok ” existed among the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls. | 
_ An examination of the passages in the Damascus Fragment: 
in which “ sacerdotal” terms occur leads to the same conclusion 
On p. xi, 17-21, we read: “No man shall offer on the altar on thal 
Sabbath day except the burnt offering for the Sabbath, for thu 
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‘it is written: “only your Sabbaths.” No man shall send to the 
,altar burnt offering, grain offering, frankincense, and wood (or 
sticks) through a man contaminated by any kind of uncleanness 
((MN01wA 7O NNNA Nad who will accordingly contaminate the 


;altar. For it is written: ‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
| abomination but the prayer of the just is like an acceptable offering.’” 
The lack of the mention of a priest in this passage, the reference 
'to “the prayer of the just” at the end of it, and the whole context 
make it clear beyond any doubt that the situation envisaged here 
is not that of a sacrifice of animals. For if the unclean or 
contaminated messenger (“unclean” means here as evidenced by 
the Manual of Discipline, iii, 5ff., “immersed in sin”) could 
contaminate the altar, he must obviously place the offerings on the 
altar himself and recite prayers on behalf of the sender. That this 
was so is clearly indicated by the concluding biblical quotation: 
“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination, but the prayer 
of the just is like an acceptable offering” (partly a pastiche from 
Prov. xv, 8, 29). The passage of the Fragments inculcates that the 
/ prayer of the sinner lacks efficacy, and it shows at the same time 
| that the members of the sect offered on the altar gifts in money 
and in kind, but not animals. 

Another passage in the Damascus Fragments (xiii, 5) prescribes 
‘that when a case of “ blemish ” (33) occurs, the “ priest ” should 
| refer to the higher authority, that of the mebhaqger, for judgment. 
Does this passage reveal, as it is generally taken for granted, that 
| the biblical laws of “ blemishes ” (Lev. xiii, 9ff.) were adhered to 
by the sect and that their “ priests’ exercised in this respect the 
same function as the priests in the Bible? The plain tenor of the 
passage excludes this ; for, according to it, the “ priest ” is deprived 

precisely of the power of judging cases of “blemish.” The term 

“blemish,” I submit, is here a metaphor for “apostasy” or 
“possession by demons,” which are submitted for judgment to the 
‘bishop, the mebhaqger. It has nothing to do with the biblical 
“blemish.” 

In all the other passages in the Damascus Fragments (except one) 
in which the term “ priest ” occurs there is not the slightest hint that 
“would suggest that it refers to sacrificing priests. Quite to the 

contrary. The passages on p. xiv, 3 and 5-6, deal with the quali- 
fications of a “ priest” and his place in the community. He must, 
for instance, be over thirty years old and learned in the “ Book of 
Hagu ” as well as in the “judgments of the Torah.” His function 
is obviously of a didactic nature. Indeed, the passage on p. xiii, 5, 
requires that a “ priest” be included in any group of ten men in 
order to instruct and guide them. Surely, if such a “ priest” was 
a sacrificing priest, the sacrificial cult must have been split up in a 
multiplicity of fragments to an extent that baffles the imagination ? 
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But he was a teacher, not a sacrificing priest, and the term “ priest ” 
applied to him in the Fragments is merely a metaphor, = 

The only exception is the passage on p. ix, 13ff., in which it isi 
stated that the “priest” should hear the confession of a guilty 
person who had illegitimately appropriated an object that did no 
belong to him, and the right ownership of which could not b : 
established. The guilty person, it is ruled, should give the “ priest ” 
the “ram of sin offering.” Does the latter expression refer to a 
sacrificial animal, and is the “priest” here a sacrificing priest’ 
Or are the expressions “ram” and “ priest” metaphors? This i 
a case of ambiguity that cannot be decided either way on the 
strength of this passage alone. But, I submit, it is the = eum 


ef]. 
, 
| 


of a sound method that ambiguous instances should be subsum 
under clear and certain statements, and, since the sect of the Scroli 
had neither sacrifices nor sacrificing priests, we must consider the 
expressions “ram” and “ priest” metaphors, not interpret therm 
literally. 
If we turn now to the Manual of Discipline, the same picture 
of the function of the “ priest ” within the sect emerges very clearly 
This function is to interpret the Torah and discover its hidde 
meaning, to watch the observance of the Covenant and to searc 
the will of God (v, 1-3 ; 7-9). Two parallel passages in the Manua) 
make it clear beyond any doubt that the “ priest ” is a teacher wha 
searches the Scripture, not a sacrificing priest: 


“Wherever there are ten men, WY OW 17 WRN OP b231 
members of the community, woe sx omn nyyo owsx 
a priest should be always 7713 WN ONND | 
present with them” (vi, 3-4). | 


“Wherever there are ten men, ow TT WN cIpoa wo bet 
a man who searches the ATINS Was WX wWwys7 | | 
Scripture day and night should nosy oar | 
be present with them ” (vi, 6-7). 


The term kohen (priest) is thus equivalent to the term doresk 
hatorah (he who searches the Scripture). 

In all the other passages of the Manual of Discipline the function} 
of the “ priest” is to pronounce blessings, recite prayers, share it] 
the administration of the community, but. never to sacrifice. 

Finally, in the Habakkuk Scroll the term “ priest” denoted 
again the teacher, the spiritual leader of the sect, not the sacrificin; 
priest. In ii, 8-9, it is the kohen, the “ priest,” who explains thi 
relevance of the text of Habakkuk for his own time—a didactic 
not a sacerdotal, function. The “ Impious Priest ” (kohen harasha‘™ 
the antagonist of the “‘ True Teacher ” (moreh hassedeq), is also .| 
teacher, not a sacrificing priest. There is not a single expression ii 
the whole Scroll that would suggest a connection between th4 
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“Impious Priest ” and the sacrificial cult of the Jerusalem Temple. 
He is called indeed also mattif hakazabh, “ the preacher of Lies ” 
—a term that is hardly fit to describe a sacrificing priest. Scholars 
who explain the contents of the Habakkuk Scroll in terms of a 
conflict between the High Priest and another Priest of the Second 
Temple change the expression kohen harasha‘ (the Impious Priest) 
into that of kohen har’osh (the High Priest)}—a procedure which 
offers the advantage of opening a wide range of speculative inter- 
pretations of the Scroll, but hardly recommendable on other 
grounds. The designation “priest” which is applied to the 
antagonist of the True Teacher indicates that the former was a 
teacher and spiritual leader within the sect at least in the beginning 
of his career. This is in fact clearly stated in the Habakkuk Scroll, 
viii, 8f., and any interpretation of the Scroll must start from this 
point. 

But what about the phrase “the last Jerusalem priests ” in the 
‘Habakkuk Scroll (ix, 4-5)? Does it not refer to the sacrificing 
priests of the Temple ? The context throws no light on the meaning 
;of the term “priests” in this passage; but, since the constant 
usage of the term “priest” in the Scrolls designates teachers of 
the sect, not sacrificing priests, the phrase “the last Jerusalem 
Priests” must refer to the teachers and spiritual leaders of the sect 
who lived in Jerusalem. Those who claim that the phrase refers 
to the sacrificing priests of the Second Temple must show reason 
why the term “ priest” in this particular passage of the Habakkuk 
Scroll should be treated as an exception. 

It is thus clear that there was no contradiction in the minds of 
the members of the Dead Sea Scrolls when they rejected the sacrifice 
of animals and at the same time employed “ sacerdotal” terms 
such as “ priests,” “Sons of Zadok,” “altar,” “burnt offering,” 
etc. These terms are, as the passages of the Scrolls proclaim with 
a single voice, mere metaphors. 

This conclusion might raise two difficulties. The first is that all 
students of the Dead Sea Scrolls accept almost as a dogma the 
proposition that the sect adhered tenaciously to the laws of the 
Bible. How is it then, it may be asked, that it rejected the sacrifices 
prescribed in Bible? The fact, however, is that the sect did not 
adhere to all the laws of the Bible; it rejected divorce allowed 
by the Bible and motivated the rejection by a quotation of Jesus’ 
saying in Mark x, 6, and it also rejected the penalty of death 
prescribed by the Bible for the profanation of the Sabbath 
(Damascus Fragments, xii, 3-4). 

The second difficulty may be formulated as follows: The use 
of biblical “ sacerdotal”” terms seems to be unprecedented—is it 
not then special pleading for the purpose of removing a contra- 
diction to contend that the sect of the Scrolls inaugurated this 
usage? As a matter of fact, the sect of the Scrolls did not 
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inaugurate this usage. Already in the Hebrew Bible the it 
“priest” is used as a metaphor, as, for example, in Ex. xix, 6: 
“kingdom of priests,” and in Is. Ixi, 6: “ But you shall be nam 
the priests of the Lord ; ministers of our God you shall be called.’ 
These passages, it is important to remember, are applied in 
New Testament to Christians (I P. ii, 9; Rev. i, 6; v, 10; xx, 6 
Indeed, nothing seems to be more natural than that Christians wh 
conceived Jesus as the High Priest in a metaphoric sense (thi 
conception is clearly expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews ana 
underlies also the account in John’s Gospel) should have calle¢ 
“priests” his ministers on earth. A striking instance of thi 
Christian usage is to be found in a passage of the Syriac Didascallii 
Apostolorum: “The Apostles have also decreed that there sha 
be Elders in the Church like the holy Priests, the sons of Aaron i 
and Deacons, like the Levites; and Subdeacons, like those wha 
carried the vessels of the court of the sanctuary of the Lord ; ana 
an Overseer, who should be the leader of all the people, like Aaron 
the High Priest, chief and leader of all the Levites and priests cr 
a 


of all the camp ” (English translation by Margaret Dunlop Gibbon 
London, 1903, p. 19). The passage of the Didascalia offers an exa 
parallel to the Damascus Fragments and proves conclusively thp 
Christian character of the latter. | 
Further evidence of the metaphoric use of the term “ priest |’ 
was found in Dura Europos. Here, Samuel is described in the Greet! 
inscription as presbyteros of the Jewish (or is it a Jewisht 
Christian?) synagogue, but in the corresponding Aramai) 
inscription as kahana (priest). And, finally, the Essenes, whc 
according to Josephus’ account, offered no sacrifices, had, never} 
theless, a body of elective “ priests.” Surely, the Essene “ priests | 
were not sacrificing priests. | 
Josephus’ statements about the Essenes got the scholars whi 
claim that the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls is identical with thi 
Essenes into an almost inextricable logical tangle. For thes{ 
scholars maintain at the same time that the sect of the Scroll 
indulged in animal sacrifices and had a class of sacrificing priests} 
which is, of course, in flat contradiction with Josephus’ descriptio} 
of the Essenes. The contradiction has not escaped the attention cf 
these scholars, and they have attempted to remove it by mean} 
of the concept of “ evolution.” The sect of the Scrolls, they clai 
is identical with the Essenes, but two different stages in 
“evolution” of the sect must be distinguished ; at first the s 
had sacrifices of animals and a sacrificial priesthood (the stagd 
represented by the Habakkuk Scroll and the Damascus Fragments4 
but afterwards it abandoned sacrifices (the stage represented bj 
Josephus’ description and the Manual of Discipline). It may bi 
difficult to find a more striking instance of the misuse of the te 
of “ evolution ” ; for it is clearly a defiance to all logic and scienti 
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‘method to remove a contradiction between two terms by stating 
‘that one term represents an earlier, and the other a later, stage of 
1“ evolution.” The most extraordinary thing, however, about this 
istatement of the scholars is that their basic assumption is purely 
fictitious. The sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls had in fact neither 
‘animal sacrifices nor a sacrificing priesthood at any stage of its 
ae ution. and the scholars who make the assumption to the 
contrary are moved by nothing else than by their determination to 
date the Scrolls in the pre-Christian period and connect them with 
the priesthood of the Second Temple. 

But, are then, it will be asked, the Essenes identical with the 
sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls since they share in common with 
ithe latter the rejection of animal sacrifices, of a sacrificial priest- 
oo: and of other features? I think they are in some respect 
identical, but not in the sense as it is assumed by other scholars. 
\A study of the relevant historical sources about the Essenes, which 
‘I have undertaken but not yet completed, has led me to the 
‘conclusion that a Jewish sect of the Essenes, such as it is described 
‘by Josephus Flavius, never existed. Josephus’ description of the 
'Essenes is a composite picture, the main traits of which are derived 
‘from the observations made by an outsider of the early Christian 
communities. Hence the undeniable similarity between the Essenes, 
‘the early Christians and the sect of the Dead Sea Scroll. 


* * * 
In conclusion, the examination of the relevant passages in the 
‘Habakkuk Scroll, the Damascus Fragments, and the Manual of 
Discipline, shows beyond any doubt that the terms “ priests ” and 
“Sons of Zadok” are metaphors applied by the sect to their 
‘teachers and spiritual leaders. It is beyond all question that the 
‘sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls, which prohibited the killing and eating 
of animals, had neither animal sacrifices nor a sacrificing priesthood. 
Scholars who explain the contents of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
reference to animal sacrifices and the priesthood of the Second 
Temple appear thus to have taken demonstrably metaphoric 
expressions d pied de lettre, notwithstanding the insoluble contra- 
dictions in which this has involved them. All this raises the question 
whether or not the explanation of historical and literary documents 
based on contradictions is the correct method in historical research. 


J. L. TEICHER. 
Cambridge. 


THE LITURGY OF HANUKKAH AND THE 
FIRST TWO BOOKS OF MACCABEES—I 


Elbogen! refers briefly to two passages of the First Book o 
Maccabees which have been incorporated into the Praye 
‘al ha-nissim for Hanukkah. Yet no attempt has been made t 
investigate more closely the Liturgy of Hanukkah in its relationshi 
to the First or possibly even to the Second Book of Maccabees 

That ‘al ha-nissim for Purim contains quotations from the 
Book of Esther has been noted everywhere. But what does it imply; 
that ‘al ha-nissim for Hanukkah has quotations from Maccabees ?; 
Are they direct or indirect ones ? At what time were they inserted ? 
Were Maccabees always considered to be on the same religious 
level as Esther or did they originally belong to a lower canonicas 
stratum? Is the formulation of the Hanukkah Liturgy dependent 
on that of Purim or vice versa, or were the liturgies for both festival 
compiled at the same time ? | 

The canonisation of the Book of Esther took place at a lates 
date than all other books of the Bible. R. Jehudah b. ‘ain the 


who died at the end of the third century, could still maintain th 
Esther “does not defile the hands,” i.e., that it does not have ful 
canonical sanctity. It must also be borne in mind that it has beer 
suggested since the days of Reuss, Gratz, and Cornill that our texy 
of the Book of Esther had its final editing during or even after thi 
Maccabean period. Especially chapter ix, with its ordinances on 
the annual observance of Purim, betrays close affinities to ] Maccabees 
iv, 59, and II, x, 8, with their corresponding regulations fod 
Hanukkah.4 

It is very difficult, however, to ascertain whether in thes} 
early days formulations in Esther influenced the style of Maccabe. 
or vice versa. In aggadic parlance, the peculiar position of th 
Book of Esther in the Canon is expressed in the following way) 
nq sayap ovsnd nox ond nndw and again amon and and 
miq> sstan2 omsnd “Esther sent to the sages (asking the 
‘Establish me,’ or ‘ Write an account of me for posterity,’ ”5 Afted 


1 Der Jiidische Gottesdienst, 3rd ed., 1931, pp. 130f., and notes on pp. 534) 
and 589. quasi pro oVvayay youn omawt) is compared to I Mac. i, 49, a 
Noy Sond) nynd bx ADMD NnDw Iam to J, iv, 59. ” 

2 Maccabees will henceforth be used if reference is made to the first 
Books of Maccabees. 

3 The tradition is given in the name of Samuel in Megillah 7a; cf. als 
Sanhedrin 100a. 
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some argument they yielded to her request. The context of this 
quotation shows that the terms gabha‘ ledhoroth or kathabh 
ledhoroth mean “to canonise.” 


* * * 


The original Hebrew version of the First Book of Maccabees 


on the other hand—not to speak of the Greek text of the Second— 


was never Officially accepted into the Hebrew Canon. In T7.B. 
Yoma 29a, R. Assi, a Babylonian Amora of the first generation, 


compares Esther to the early dawn: “as the early dawn is the 


end of the night, so is Esther the end of all miracles.” The Gemara 
then asks: “ But there is Hanukkah!” The reply is: ans°5 m3n3 


Jipqax xp. “Only canonised or inspired literature is under 


discussion,” the implication being that at this time at any rate 
the story of Hanukkah was excluded from the Canon. There is 
is another oft-quoted passage in the Halakhoth Gedholoth? 
mby xO pwoy syt oNsvawn ma noo tans 555 mai oNaw ma pt 
pyant om ya Taw ty mond. “The elders of Beth Shammai 
and of Beth Hillel wrote the scroll of the Hasmoneans, but it has 
not been canonised yet (and will not be), until a priest with Urim 
and Tummim will arise.’? Scholars differ regarding the identifica- 
tion of this scroll. Some see in it an allusion to the original Hebrew 
version of the First Book of Maccabees.* Others associate it with 
the prototype of the so-called Scroll of Antiochus,°> a medieval 
pseudepigraphic work, which can ultimately be traced back to 
Maccabees, though it is of much less historical value. 

There are, however, many passages in early and late Rabbinic 
literature which show quite clearly that Maccabees were well known 
to the sages, even if they were not considered to be of the same 
religious value as, for instance, Ben Sirach’s Book of Wisdom,® 


1 Cf. also Yerushalmi Megillah 70a:; nittnah lehiddaresh. 

2 They belong to the first part of the ninth century. Cf. ed. HILDESHEIMER, 
1888, p. 615, and ed. Vienna, 1810, 104c. The exact version of the text is not 
established. : 

3 For a different interpretation of the text see F. M. Axper, Les Livres des 
Maccabées, 1948, p. xvii, in the name of GinzBerc: “Les plus anciens des 
disciples de Shammai et de Hillel ont écrit la Megillath Beth Hashmonai; mais 
jusqu’a présent rien n’est connu de la Megillah et cette ignorance se prolongera 
jusqu’A ce qu’apparaisse le prétre avec le Ourim et le Toummim.,’’ The above- 
mentioned terms gabha‘ ledhoroth and kathabh ledhoroth seem to be decisive 
for the correctness of our rendering. 

4 See Krauss, La Féte de Hanoucca, in REJ, xxx (1895), p. 215, and ABEL, I.c. 

5 Cf. Moses GasterR, The Scroll of the Hasmoneans, in Transactions of the 
Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Section III, London, 1893; I. ApraHaMs, An 
Aramaic Text of the Scroll of Antiochus in JOR, xi (1899), pp. 291ff. S. Atias 
and M. PerRLMANN, Saadya on the Scroll of the Hasmoneans, in Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research, vol. 14 (1944), p. 1ff. 

6 Cf., e.g., Baba Oama 92b, and S, SCHECHTER, The Quota‘ions from Ecclesi- 
asticus in Rabbinic Literature, JOR, iii (1891), pp, 682-706. In contradistinction 
tto such usage of apocryphal literature, I could not find a single citation 
from Maccabees which was introduced by shenne’emar or kakkathubh. 
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which was frequently quoted for aggadic purposes, as if it belonged! 
to the Bible. 
The gradual readaptation of the Maccabean records took pla 
in various ways. Both the scholion on Megillath Taanith' for the 
twenty-fifth of Kislew and 7.B. Shabbath 21b show clear remi+ 
niscences of J Maccabees iv, 59, and II Maccabees x, 8.” Similarly, 
the Mishnah Middoth i, 6: “There were four rooms in the 
Chamber of the Hearth . . . in that to the north-east the sons of) 
the Hasmoneans had hidden away the stones of the altar whichi 
the Grecian (Syrian) kings had defiled” is to be explained in the 
light of I Maccabees iv, 46 : “‘ They (the Hasmoneans) pulled dowm 
the altar, and laid down the stones in a convenient place.”? More» 
over, Hanukkah is described as miswath zeqenim, an ordinance ob 
the elders. “ A man should not say ‘I am not going to fulfil 
ordinances of the elders because they arg not written in the Law’. 
The Holy One, blessed be He, says to such a man: ‘No my son. 
fulfil all their decrees, as it says, according to the Law which they 
(the elders) will teach you in future.’”* There seems to be a 
connection with the following passage in IJ Maccabees x, 83 
“They passed a public order and decree that all the Jewish nation 
should keep these days every year.”> The Babylonian Talmuc 
speaks elsewhere of a Beth Din of the Hasmoneans, though with. 
out reference to the ordinance of Hanukkah.°® | 
In addition, various verses from the Thorah, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa were interpreted as prophecies relating to the 
Hasmonean dynasty. If Maccabees could not be quoted as canonical], 
the events they describe could at least be projected back into sacred 
literature. Levi, for instance, the ancestor of the royal house, is 
singled out from the days of Jacob to fight against the Greekl 
oppressors.? The Jerusalem Targum on the blessing of Moses i 
even more explicit in its reference to the Maccabeans. The Biblical! 
passage says of Levi, that his enemies shall not rise up against him] 
The Jerusalem Targum renders the verse in the following way : 
t The enemies of the High Priest Johanan shall be unable td 
rise.” | 
The very date of Hanukkah is foretold in the Torah by 4 


1 Ed. LIcHTENSTEIN, HUCA, vols. viii, ix (1931/32), p. 341. 
2 See above p. 100, note 1. ¥ 
3 Compare also ‘Abhodhah Zarah 52b with I Maccabees iv, 44. 
4 Pesiqta Rabbati, ed. FRIEDMANN, p. 7b. 
_5 Edogmatisan de meta koinou prostagmatos kai psefismatos . . . Cf. alse 
I, iv, 59. I shall henceforth refer to the various versions only where this i4 
advisable for a better understanding of our problem. 
6 Cf. Sanhedrin 82a, ‘Abhodhah Zarah 36b. 
7 7 Cf. Midrash Tanhuma, ed. Buser, p. 110 and the parallel passages quote: 
ere. 
8 Cf. Deuteronomy xxxiii, 11 and Rasut ad locum. Also GEIGER, Urschrifill 
2nd edition, 1928, pp. 474 and 479; and GinzBerG, Legends of the Jews, vi, 15€ 
The controversy on the identity of Johanan does not concern us here. 
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calculation, according to which the building of the Tabernacle was 
completed on the twenty-fifth of Kislew.! 

: In a similar way the lighting of the candlestick in the Tabernacle? 
is connected by the Midrash with that of the Hanukkah lamps 
which will still be kindled, even if no more sacrifices can be 
brought. In the Song of Hannah,? too, hints are discovered pointing 
to miracles and mighty divine manifestations, which will be done 
to the weak House of the Hasmoneans pwn qi" (NIOWN MAN 
quan pos 795 yiaym. Even the text of Canticles vi, 7: “Thy 
temples are like a pomegranate ” is transferred into a eulogy on 

“the House of the Maccabeans in the midrashic rendering of the 

ee * They are all as full of commandments as a pomegranate 

It is well known that Jerome, who still had a Hebrew copy of 

the First Book of Maccabees in front of him, referred a number 
of passages in Zechariah to the history of the Hasmoneans. Abel 
gives a list of them, and introduces us also to the view of the Greek 
and Syriac Church Fathers on Maccabees. Jerome had apparently 
access to Jewish traditions, as his observations reoccur in the 
commentaries of Rashi and Ibn Esra, who are unlikely to have 

adopted these interpretations from Christian sources. 

The so-called small Midrashim of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries also contain a good deal of literary reminiscences not only 
from Maccabees but also from most apocryphal works. Jellinek,* 
who edited these Midrashim, refers to some of their sources in 
his introductory notes, but a full inquiry into the sudden resurgence 
“of the Apocrypha in Hebrew literature from the eighth century 
onwards in poetry,’ Midrash, Yosippon,®’ and the Scroll of 
Antiochus? is still a scientific desideratum. 

Saadya is the last of the early medieval scholars to attempt a 
systematic introduction to what he calls the Kitab Bene Hashmonay. 
‘He collected all scriptural passages which could be interpreted as 


1 See Krauss, l.c., p. 77. He quotes Pesigta Rabbati, Section 2, which 
mentions the rededication of the sanctuary by Moses and Solomon in connection 
with Hanukkah. We are reminded of the early co-ordination of these events in 
II Maccabees ii, 10ff. The description of the completion of the purified temple 
in I Maccabees iv, 51, seems itself modelled after Numbers vii, 1. 

2 Cf. Numbers viii, 2ff., NAHMANIDES on the Cia GINZBERG, Legends, iii, 
217 and vi, 79; Bemidbar Rabba on Numbers 15, 5, and Pesigta Zutreta on 
Beha‘alothekha as quoted by ATLAS- pbonae matt Onc eDReZe 

3 Cf. Targum on I Samuel ii, 4. 

4 For a Hanukkah Midrash on Canticles vii, 7, cf. Massekheth Soferim, 
ed. Hiccer, ch. xx, Halakhah 3. 

O.c., Pp. Viii-xvi. 

6 Beth ha-midrash, vols. i-vi, second ed., 1938. 

7 Cf. S. Bagr’s Siddur ‘Abhodhath Yisrael, and his notes on the Yosroth of 
Shabbath Hanukkah, pp. 629ff. 

8 Cf. the notes of J. F. BREITHAUPT on the telovan passages in his Latin 
and Hebrew edition of Josephus Gorionides, Gotha, 

9 See above, p. 101, n. 5. The Scroll was read ae the Hanukkah service 
in either Aramaic, Arabic, Persian, or Hebrew, though without a eccomaies 
preceding it, 
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a prophecy relating to Hasmonean history. Moreover, he broke | 
up his Vorlage into verses and equipped it with vowel and cantilla- | 
tion signs so that the understanding of it might be more complete." 
It appears from the Geniza fragment published that it is not an| 
Arabic version of Maccabees but of the Megillath Antiochus. | 

The later our Hebrew sources the more frequent the remi-} 
niscences from Maccabees, and the more striking the appearances 
of literary motifs from the Purim story in the colouring of that of 
Hanukkah.? 


* * * 


Considering the manifold direct and indirect traditions about 
the Hasmonean dynasty, which had accumulated by the end of} 
the first millennium, we shall not be surprised to find further 
quotations from, or perhaps rather reminiscences of, Maccabees 
in the actual Liturgy and Divine Service of Hanukkah. We shail 
discuss them in the order of the Prayer Book and begin with the; 
kindling of lights. The first two Books of Maccabees know nothing} 
of it as far as private homes are concerned. They merely speak of 
the illumination of the Temple on the occasion of its rededication.| 
Josephus? refers to the lights which were kindled on the lampstand! 
of the Temple, yet he adds that the festival was known as the 
Festival of Lights, which surely implies .that lights were kindled! 
everywhere already in the first century, probably in the Diaspora 
as well as in Palestine. What are the sources for the traditionall 
usage ? One solitary correct piece of information seems to beé 
supplied by Pesigta Rabbati* : “ The festival of Hanukkah whicht 
we are celebrating is in memory of the dedication of the Hasmoneant 
House, because it waged war against the Greeks and defeated themr 
—and we now kindle the lights.” This is quite straightforward and 
implies no miraculous event such as that of the oil, which lasted: 
for eight days,> or that of the lances found in the Temple.® It is 
to be expected that a victory should be celebrated by general 
illumination. Moreover, there is a peculiar Halakhah which deals 
with the place where the lights should be placed.’ Rabba says 3| 
“It is a commandment to place the Hanukkah lamp within a 
hand’s breadth of the door.” The lamp should be on the left, thei 


1 Cf. ATLAS-PERLMANN, o.c., pp. 20f, and Harkavy, Zikhron la-rishonim vi 
1891, pp. 151, 163, 181. For another reference to the Scroll of the Hasmoneans) 
cf. S. J. Rapoport in Bikkure ha-‘ittim, xii (1831), pp. 80f. He quotes the} 
introduction to Sefer ha-ma‘asiyyoth by R. NISSIM BEN JAcos of Kairawar 
icarly Fleas aa 

. the Megillath Antiochus, in Basr’s Siddur, pp. 441f., verses 7f., 

3 Antiquities, ed. Logs, vol. vii, book xii, 319. so ees 

4 Chap. vi (FRIEDMANN, p. 23a) by ‘RNOWN Ma Nd AD OM Nw TDN NS 
TPYTD YwIy daw P25 wn TAMdD YD 

5 Cf. Shabbath 21b. | 

6 Cf. Pesiqia Rabbati, p. 5a. According to ZuNz and BAcuer its final editing] 
took place in the ninth century. 

7 Shabbath 22a and Massekheth Soferim, ed. HIGGER, xx, 3. 


ee ee  — LS“ 
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mezuzah on the right. The lights should also make the miracle 
known to the outside world. It appears that we have in this law a 
reminiscence of the First Book of Maccabees which explains the 
ruling of the Gemara. We read there!: “On the fifteenth day of 
Kislew . . . they set up upon the altar an ‘ abomination of desola- 
tion,’ and in the cities of Judah on every side they established 
high places, and they offered sacrifices at the doors of the houses 
and in the streets.” It was only natural that the newly gained 
freedom should be publicised by illumination at the very spot where 
idolatory was enforced upon the Jews.” 

In connection with the Hanukkah lights attention should be 
drawn to two further statements. Beth Shammai holds (Shabbath, 
21b) that they should be kindled in a descending order, i.e., from 
eight on the first day to one on the last. One of the explanations 
given for Beth Shammai’s view is that this would correspond to 
the decreasing number of bullocks which have to be sacrificed on 
each of the eight days of Sukkoth. Another Halakhah concerning 
Hanukkah rules that if the light of a lampstand exceeds twenty 
?ammoth (ells), it is as unfit to be used as a tabernacle . . . of the 
same height (Shabbath, 22a). It may be suggested that these two 
Halakhoth are reminiscences of the Second Book of Maccabees 
(i, 9, and x, 6) which so conspicuously compares Hanukkah to the 
festival of Tabernacles. 

The eulogy for kindling the light is mentioned for the first time 
in the name of Rabh, the well-known Babylonian Amora of the 
third century. The decision to introduce this Halakhah speaks for 
the high esteem in which Hanukkah was held. Even the benediction 
before the reading of the Scroll of Esther was not yet obligatory 
at the time of the Mishnah (Megillah, vi, 1). It merely says that © 
where there is the custom to make a benediction one does so. 
Only in the Gemara ad locum, Abbaye, a Babylonian Amora of 


the early fourth century, interprets the Mishnah in such a way as 


to make this benediction compulsory. The two festivals, Hanukkah 


and Purim, were thus co-ordinated in such way that one, or, 


as we shall see instantly, three, doxologies were to be made before 
the characteristic miswah of each. 

The eulogies MIA pats OT ovo IoM1aN5 os nwyw and iennw 
are of special interest. It appears that these berakhoth—in contra- 
distinction to the ‘al ha-nissim insertion of the ‘Amidhah—were 
originally coined for Hanukkah only. Neither the Yerushalmi* nor 
the Babylonian Talmud* mention anything of these two benedictions 
in relation to Purim before the time of R. Ashi,® one of the last 


1 I Maccabees i, 54f. 

2 A somewhat oblique, reference to the Syrian decrees about the doors is 
to be found in one of the Hanukkah-Midrashim edited by JeLLineK, Beth ha- 
midrash vi, pp. 1, 4. 

3 Shabbath 2a and Massekheth Soferim xx, 4. 

4 Sukkah 53d. 5 Shabbath 23a, and Sukkah 46a. 6 Megillah 21b. 
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Babylonian Amoraim of the early fifth century, while R. Hiyya 
bar Ashi, a disciple of Rabh, refers to the Hanukkah benedictions| 
in the late third century. 

The ordinary interpretation of the traditional text of the she-‘as 
nissim benediction would refer ba-yamim ha-hem to the time of 
the Maccabean rededication of the Temple, and ba-zeman ha-zehi| 
to the renewed annual experience of the miracle at this time o 
the year. This is plausible, and support for such an interpretation 
could be gathered from I Maccabees iv, 59, “ Judas and his brethre: 
and the whole community of Israel decided that Hanukkah shoul 
be celebrated year by year at their time,” and from the Book of} 
Esther ix, 27, “‘ The Jews ordained and took upon them and upont 
their seed . . . that they would keep these two days . . . according} 
to the appointed time thereof every year.”? 

I should like to propose, however, to interpret this benediction 
in the light of I Maccabees iv, 55.2 The*English text in Charles's 
translation reads as follows: “At the corresponding time (of the 
month) and on the (corresponding) day on which the Gentiles had; 
profaned it (the sanctuary), on that day was it dedicated afreshj 
with songs and harps and lutes and with cymbals.” 

Josephus already stresses the exactness of the coincidencet 
. between the time of oppression and the delivery from it, when he; 
discusses the story of Esther in his Antiquities: “The bearers of! 
the king’s letter announced that on the thirteenth day of the: 
twelfth month . . . they should destroy their enemies—on the very) 
same day (te aute hemera) that is on which they themselves were: 
to have been placed in danger .. . , for God has made it a day off 
salvation for them instead of destruction.” Though the Book of} 
Esther itself* implies the identity between the day set for the? 
annihilation of the Jews and that of their liberation, it makes no) 
explicit reference to it in the terms of Josephus. He is still more? 
outspoken when he discusses the Maccabean history: “ These: 
things as it chanced took place on the same day (kata ten hemeran 
ekeinen) on which, three years before, their holy service had been: 
transformed into an impure and profane form of worship. For the} 
Temple, after being made desolate by Antiochus, had remained so} 
for three years . . . and was renovated on the same day (kata ten] 
auten hemeran).” 


} 


(To be continued) 


Tontians S. STEIN. 


1 See for this explanation ABUDRAHAM on Purim, ed. Venice 156 

2 II Maccabees x, 5 has a similar text. ; a 

3 xi, 286. 

: i IS Hemix, wl tts mixes 

35 He repeats the reference to the coincidence in time st e} 
Antiquities xi, 281 and 294: en tautais tais hemerais. ected |i) 

6 Antiquities xii, 320f. 


POS AVapn Sw ini 
“GOD’S SEAL IS TRUTH” 


(WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THE APHORISM ?) 


The number of ethical maxims and aphorisms transmitted in 
the name of first-century Tannaim is small in comparison with the 
rich collections ascribed to Tannaim of the second and Amoraim 
of the third centuries. Yet the first century of the common era was 
certainly the most eventful and the most decisive period in Jewish 
history from every aspect. It is therefore a question whether any 
maxims properly belonging to the first-century Tannaim have not 
been relegated in the transition period—between oral and written 
transmissions—to later Amoraim. 

Several factors may have contributed to this. The Talmud often , 


omits the Tanna’s or Amora’s patronym. Frequently we come / 


OO 


across difficulties of identification of the Shimeons, the Joshuas, the 
Eleazars, the Haninas, and even the Gamliels. Writing in ancient 
times was done with the greatest economy, often half-words, and 


‘sometimes only initials were used, the scribe assumed that the 


reader—or rather student—will be able to fill up the gaps himself. 


The scribes were right as far as it concerned their own generation 


of students, but when copyists, many years later, transcribed the 
texts, identification of some of the Tannaim, but especially 
Amoraim, became a most intricate task. The works of Fraenkel,! 
Weiss,” Halevi,? Graetz,4 Hyman, and others testify to the great 
difficulties with which this study is beset. Already the Talmud itself 
knows of these difficulties. In a discussion on Rabbi Joshua’s 
opinion about the prayer for rain, the Talmud asks “ which Rabbi 
Joshua” ?® There are many such queries of identity. 

In the case of Agada no special care may have been taken to 
hand over a saying in the name of its author. The maxim “ who- 
ever transmits a saying in the name of its author brings salvation 
to the world” was coined to remedy just this lack of care. It is 
remarkable that even this saying offers an instance of such omission. 
For while in Megillah 15a it is transmitted by Rabbi Eleazar in 
the name of Rabbi Hanina, the saying in Aboth vi, 19, is quoted 


1 Darke ha-Mishnah, Warsaw, 1923. 

2 Dor Dor Ve-Doreshav, Vilna, 1892. 

3 Doroth Hari’shonim, Pressburg, 1897. 

4 Geschichte der Juden, Vol. IV, Leipzig, 1866. 

5 Toledoth Tannaim Wa-Amoraim, London, 1910. 

6 Ta‘anith, 3a, “no7 pw SO NOUN YwIT Tn. A typical example of this 
uncertainty is: 82M NMINDI TD TONDIN JOR 79 WONT 31708 TTT 317K (Shabbath 92b) 
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without the name of the author. Although chapter vi of Aboth 
does not properly belong to the Mishna, most of the sayings are 
from Tannaim and it is puzzling that the very maxim that teaches 
that the author of a quotation should be mentioned fails to give | 
the name of the one who said it. It is possible that some maxims,: 
transmitted without a patronym, may have been ascribed to a more 
or less contemporary namesake whose memory was still fresh in 
the minds of his generation; thus earlier teaching was either 
transmitted anonymously or it was attached to a similar name of | 
a later teacher. 
There are cases where it is possible to transfer certain ethical | 
teachings from the second and third centuries to the first century | 
with a certain amount of confidence : (a) if it can be shown that} 
a certain maxim does not completely harmonise with other teachings | 
of the author to whom it is ascribed ; (b) if it fits in well with | 
the teaching of one who lived in an earlier generation ; (c) if the» 
transmission is given in the name of an Amora without a patronym. | 
I should like to examine one maxim which stands in the} 
Talmud in the name of “Rabbi Hanina,” nax n"apn bw tanin | 
“ The seal of the Holy One, blessed be He, is Truth.”! 
It is an accepted rule that where “R. Hanina ” is mentioned} 
without a patronym it refers to Rabbi Hanina bar Hama, the} 
premier Amora whom Rabbi, before his death, designated to) 
become the president of his academy.? There are approximately | 
1) 

: 

| 


forty Tannaim and Amoraim with the name of Hanina, some of! 
them are mentioned without their patronyms and the rule that} 
Hanina omp means Hanina bar Hama is far from being general. | 
Already, Samuel Edels (Maharsha) pointed out that the Hanina| 
referred to in Erubin 29b should read Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa,}| 
the saintly Tanna who lived in the first century. Hyman? gives 
quite a list of Haninas without a patronym which could not} 
possibly refer to the premier Amora. He often takes the author of |) 
Dor Dor Ve-Doreshav to task for his errors of identification, || 
especially of Amoraim. | 

The maxim about God’s seal was probably very popular already || 
before the days of Rabbi Hanina bar Hama. It is based oni 
Jeremiah x, 10. In Tractate Shabbath it is recorded in the name! 
of R. Hanina, but we find this saying in the Yerushalmi* quoted | 
by a later Palestinian Amora, R. Bibi, in the name of R. Reuben,, 
This means that R. Bibi transmitted it in’ the name of his own\ 
master and he did not know who said it before his master’s time. | 

There is a saying ascribed to R. Hanina bar Hama: “It is; 


1 Shabbath 55a. 

2 (WT WNT} MOYD) WNID Ww) NOT 72 NIT (Kethuboth 103d). 
3 Op. cit., pp. 488-508. 

4 Sanhedrin, Ch. I, Hal. 1. 
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ibetter for a man to commit a sin in secret rather than desecrate 
'God’s name in public.”! Without in any way entering into a 
idiscussion on the ethical import of this maxim, one is entitled to 
say that Truth knows of no compromise. It somehow does not 
‘harmonise with the saying about God’s seal. On the other hand, 
:Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa has been described as a prototype of a 
iman of truth. Rabbi Eleazar of Madi’im, in commenting on 
‘Exodus xviii, 21, “ Men of Truth,” says: “ Such as Rabbi Hanina 
‘ben Dosa and his companions.” 

Hanina ben Dosa left an indelible impression on first-century 
Judaism. He is described as a disciple of Rabbi Yohanan ben 
'Zakkai ; that he was more than a disciple is to be derived from the 
account of Rabbi Yohanan’s asking him to pray for the restoration 
of his son’s health. This shows that R. Hanina must have been a 
pupil of Gamliel the Elder and that when he joined R. Yohanan he 
est have been already a well-known saintly figure. When 
R. Yohanan’s wife remonstrated with her husband for not praying 
for their son’s health himself he gave his opinion of R. Hanina; 
when she asked whether her husband was not as important in the 
eyes of God as R. Hanina, R. Yohanan answered her: “JI am like a 
minister to the king, I can only come to see him when he sends for 
me, but Hanina is like God’s slave, he can go in and out whenever 
ime likes.”3 
_ There are few in the first century who equal him in fame, he 
was looked upon as the ideal type who stood for truth and sincerity. 
It is hardly possible that this outstanding figure should have left 
only three sayings that have been transmitted in his own name.4 
‘Maybe some of his teaching, like that of so many early Tannaim, 
has become common property of Jewish ethical teaching, but at 
least the maxim about God’s seal can be ascribed to Rabbi Hanina 
ben Dosa with confidence. 
| JosHuUA Popro. 

London. 


1 Qiddushin 40a. 

2 PIT) NOT] 8) 727 F199 NOR WX, , WOR NTT ys 9 (Mekhilta, Yithro). 
3 Berakoth, 34b. 

4 ’Aboth, iii, 10-11. 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY CIRCLE OF 


HEBREW POETS IN SICILY—II 
(Continued from Vol. V, No. 2) 


In the third poem Anatoli complains of his loneliness, his bein | 
far away from his home, country, and friends. He anxiousl : 
awaits, from day to day, a message or a letter. He asks his friend (t : 
whom the poem is addressed) to “ go out and fight against the arm 
of separation,” that is to say, console him by his friendship. How 
can he—Anatoli—worry while he has such a friend, who in addition 
has the best of medicine, a cup of wine? Let us, then, go to th 
garden and hand round the cup. “If evil Time should put in an 
appearance at our party, strike it as Sisera was struck when he waa 
covered by the rug. Let us slowly drive nails into its temples ana 
spill its bitter bile.” | 


MS. B, fol. 3v.-4r. 
ssn abr) onddx op bp coy “qd | 


| 


92” 712 NIP IWIN PAID TIX non Swe 
S21 pon qm ny> £77 IDR ayit 77595 
4>7 ONIX mnt wot x5 09 APJoa VAT ADDU 
597 NIX svx> 2°72 NP) ODN pot awn 
wx 5K nwa pn oN ApwH onw oisar 
DWN DW IPR qanbw dy seyy wien? PDIN ON °?) 
Hi 

MS. B, fol. 4r.-5v. | 

RN TD IF 


m3030 nnw> Jana als 
m3x32 ipnw Ams. Sipdy 
Ow pS) HNP ID XwT 
mIwiw oDyx WN 


m3n> ata bax ben | 

Iwona ay D2 om May mx 
moynm) 59 ban ApwD °D 
Sorina ord osm oxdy 


MIX WNID ISDN? Do 
ma opyor Syn mx 
ONT wy? ANaw) omw 

DIV IN yawI Paw wRI 
O33) WI nT oy 
mpn coy wn AANA 

mon Ty. TN yp Spx 
D3) NIwWY ONIAAN] AnwK 


Spo ow miuy> oo29> wow 
may by saw? sina Sop> nw 
Syn awed mama iodyn> 
spwi Sy AIIAMN Mivaa7 °D 
IWR Man an ana apr 
ona wi) SwK cnt aw | 
bebo ost bid 33 yona am 
72) OD yaa CnlANA ww) 


58 “ By.R. Anatoli, about the drinking-cup and the wine.’ Eight short sonq 

B, fol. 4r, 5o-7r) have been printed in tl 

anthology: jm ‘a2y (by A. M. HABERMANN), Tel Aviv, 1942, pp. 24-26. 
59 Or ‘yt, which gives the same meaning. : 


60 This word does not fit in the metre, nor does the suffix suit the context. 


on wine from the Diwan (MS. 
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75 OLN 
MDA ow” NOI Mw) ADE ON AYA OTT? 
mina 35 yom Adpap 6179995 ty5. x ANIA 
mMDIDA ND AYD INT mm CSNAD AID] UN 
MD1N0 CWD] ANT O12 WRK oANT ONTS A OMAN TT 
moav by Ayind Jbanxi YI S29 pT AN 
mD1y9 OPpwn nan 2959) AWDANI MAM WaD2 a DT> 
mwa °nyMin ganz omibw 72 APD Ov TPR 
ADWwN nT Was9 AIWAb wae nin mn. Cw_N 
AD WAT WII WD T13 ona onda Xx OTT 
TDN) PIWY CAN ADDN WoT AT Amd on oTy 
ADVAN JAY WA MAN PRI 2225 naan ON ANIT CAN 
MD10M NT WII AM ANS mon Sow NT TAWWR 
m927 noyn om cby 23) O30 ATI AWN 
mia mn> cy by naw mrdn 49% DoD ANY 
mony COIN AaAN ow 7 Taxi 75 FINN IAN 
M103 OITA 4 MawAd a33on 12390? by DID 
M312 WEI ND aM mbonx 680 InDw? 72 TWN 
M2wNA IW7DD WKN oN ysin yD ambya waws 
. mA ANY AWYN ANNI 077 299) mes ap PT 
mnw2 Koo. [Pandm-] m0m2 YI TAT TO? ON} 
| ADDY NII MN ow) man inp 32 yeni oN) 
mpxbea pand 3b nax wiyn> 55 opnbs Syp ont 
moa bom %4y. 16 nnd woyp bypm 492.05 mitiad 


On the other hand we must note the significant absence of one 
of the chief genres of the Spanish epoch, the love poems. This marks 
the whole difference of atmosphere between the genuine courtly 
society of Spain and the Sicilian circle of dilettanti. This difference 
may easily escape attention since it is hidden by the outward merits 
of language and style, both of which come up to the standard set 
by the Spaniards. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning two poems which 
represent something like Anatoli’s “esthetic theory ”—if this 
somewhat ambitious description may be allowed—a theory which 
tallies well with the Spanish notions of correct poetical style. 
“Choose the expressions of classical language . . . use choice words. 
Do not be long-winded, out of eighty words choose eight. Know 
that a poem without parables and ‘conceits’ is like a dead thing 
that has no form.” 


61 Read 7p15? 
62 MS.: Ine, 
63 MS.: dwn, 
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s49nND Tywa m2pND pow cx db“ obyyax 79 and) 


AON YISAI WPI? 
moi mawneaa Swe 7b 
max nbpwna mi>pw 
mx) max 75> mpn bx 
AN. pnw nx mw 
[ANowA] OAwAD In 
man we MIMD abi 
apin Sova pya xx xdI 


my Ws x1 ov om . 


apt inbop avn bax 
mw? ANS bax AOD 121 
mon owns %y yon ox 
ANA PRIA INIA 
Ayan wenn pavnaat 


Anant ynaea Aw WN 
392) 207 aN TPN 
mpay asy yaa mbt 
myn 382 JN. 


my wot Ina mins nT 


m 9o7 299 maa yan Sx 
e539) Sw NOI PWD YT 
by axm pw o> mis 
DNAS WONNRED PyIIN 
amon Sine qyav mm 
wim yan. 12 0370) 
MDW IAT JMDK UN 

25 592 JonaAKX °D yb 
“‘mpos 7012) WN AIP 


Of the second poem the beginning is, unfortunately, missing ; 
judging from the extant lines, a friend of the poet® upbraided himr 
for using some non-classical expressions in a verse of his ; the poet 


Holy Language imposes limits and it is circumscribed by a compas 
—nobody may add or take away or invent.” 


| 
mMivacnmx naxa(pyem] — —-—-—- — — =— | 
M102 CWSI ANAT Tin» NPN ONIN MN Ny) 
MAMA ININ 7222) mia. wip now baw? nax 
main? 1 1937 NTA 751 NTT YAAT Pow PRI | 
TAT AY PN AYN IWR saimx on oy onsbn 
maw JIT ox? > qayi mow) mvs nAX 771 
MRXw yn one By wd 1) NN 0IDo ANT INN 


This correctness of style does not, however, very much enhancé 
the value of the work of Anatoli and his friends, which is, after all} 
mere craftsmanship—rather good craftsmanship, but without anyj} 
originality. The Sicilian circle resembles, in a curious way, those| 
other, somewhat later, poets of the East who also were to follow 
slavishly the steps of the Spaniards (like Yosef b. Tanhum Yeruj} 
shalmi, for example). They have nothing new to say; they are al] 
simple imitators of the great Spanish pathfinders. It is different witk 
the various Hebrew poetical schools of the European countries. Ever 


64 5 R. Anatoli wrote to a person who had addressed to him some baa 
verses.”’ 

65 p’2y (corresponding to Arabic ma‘ani) are the concetti, the basis o 
Spanish poetical style. (I shall give an analysis of the conceit on anothe 
occasion.) 

66 The poem may have been written by a friend answering a criticism b>} 
Anatoli; or the poem to which exception has been taken may have been writter} 
by Anatoli; in this case it is he who speaks here, 
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if we leave aside Italy, where, in spite of the great influence of the 
Spaniards, there developed something quite original, we cannot 
regard even the lesser poets of Provence, or the later poets of Spain, 
as simple imitators of the old clichés; they all have in them, to 
a greater or lesser degree, something that is of a new kind—some- 


_ times in spirit, sometimes in style, sometimes in both. As to the 


Sicilian circle, and almost all the poets of the East, their poetry 
follows the old formulas. 


It was perhaps in Messina that Anatoli embarked for Egypt. It 
seems that immediately on his arrival in Alexandria he was 
appointed judge of the Jewish community there. We have in a 
fragment of the Diwan the opening sentences of an epistle he sent 
from Alexandria to his great contemporary, Moses b. Maymun,” 
who had now become his neighbour. Another letter, addressed to 
a certain Sabbatai, of the Egyptian town of Sunbat,®* also probably 
belongs to this epoch. On the other hand, there is no single poem in 
the Diwan which should be attributed to the Egyptian epoch of 
Anatoli’s life. We may assume that he found in Alexandria no con- 
genial company for poetical exercises. As a matter of fact, Hebrew 
poetry had not yet found cultivators in Egypt—if we except the quite 
insignificant laudatory poems addressed by various poetasters to 
different Jewish notables of the country. 


Oxford 


S. M. STERN 


CORRECTIONS TO ParT I (J.J.S. V, No. 2) 


P. 68: the first five lines in the left-hand column ought to read in the 
inverted order (lines 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) 


P66) 1527 P78 
1. 36: Owna (7) 


ee ey 272 SoS) 
1 3h Cyy 


P 
12 
Peele Serpe 55 
P 


ANSI Lie CS EAU EL) ST, We Ade  2nyiy7 
ge era 

P. 68, 1. 23: (1)NoD PRA Pkg haikiny) A 
P. 70, 1, 21: (mdm) P. 76, 1. 8: mya [x] 
P2266, 1.) 43):-. for 2? read — 5) 

Pema onl Oca Calobria », Calabria 

Peis oT S02) 45) Th Alek 

PSeIS= ie 57 4,8 notable », notable) 

n. 57: ,, al-Rabib, MS. ,, al-Rabib (MS. 


67 See above, first instalment, page 62, note 10. 
68 The letter to Sabbatai is from Anatoli, paces. AsaF (Tarbiz, III, 346). 


THE DEEDS OF MANUMISSION OF 
ELEPHANTINE 


The new papyri from Elephantine, edited by Kraeling,' are of 
special interest to the legal as well as to the social history of the 
Jews. Almost all of them are legal documents furnishing useful 
information about the laws in force among post-exilic Jewry. As | 
has already been shown by the learned editor, the Jewish legal | 
practice was influenced to a considerable extent by neo-Babylonian | 
law dominant at that time in the whole East. No thorough compari- | 
son has, however, as yet been made between these papyri and Jewish | 
law. Looking for traces of native Jewish tradition among those : 
contemporaries of Nehemia we might find out something about | 
the missing links connecting biblical with talmudical jurisprudence. | 
Such findings might explain the origin of certain institutions known | 
hitherto only from later sources and thus enrich our understanding | 
of Jewish legal history. 

At the beginning of this century, when the first papyri from | 
Elephantine were published, it was pointed out by Blau and Epstein | 
that those documents were closely related to certain talmudical | 
traditions. Especially the so-called “ Papyrus G” was found to be \ 
nothing else but a Jewish contract of marriage (Ketuba) which | 
included all the necessary elements of the later forms.? | 

The new collection of the Brooklyn Museum again calls for’ 
comparison with talmudical law.* Deed No. 2 is a contract between , 
the owner of a female slave, Tamut, and another person who takes | 
her as his wife. The rights of both spouses are fixed in the same) 
way as in “Papyrus G” and the Ketuba; it is interesting to note that | 
the rights of the former slave-girl are in no way smaller than those }| 
of a free woman.’ The contract then follows exactly the line of the: 
usual deed of marriage. If we consider this document alone we: 
might come to the conclusion that the girl was entirely freed by) 
giving her into marriage to a free person. It would seem as if the: 
act of marriage was another way of liberation similar to manu- | 
mission by way of giving away for adoption by the new owner. | 
Another conclusion must be reached, however, by comparing our | 
document with Papyrus No. 5. 


~“ 


1B. G. Kra i i 
we oe, Blab, in Meyer Zaid Same, IoUh, JN, Eestei,in Jerbuck ud | 
Votupe, Jerse, Psi, po 438 bron), MDOT” Ash dmberay 
There she gels only a,life estate in case her husband dies without issue, whereas | 
husband in the other case. Soak un eee ae a i 
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Here we have again a deed of liberation made by the same owner 
in respect of the same slave,' but twenty-two years later. The most 
reasonable explanation for the existence of this second deed seems 
to be that the woman had meanwhile returned to her former owner, 
perhaps after having been divorced by her husband. This second 
document is a real deed of manumission employing different forms 
and phrases. Let us now compare both of them with the Jewish 
tradition. 

Marriages between a free man and a slave girl were recognised 
by the law of Leviticus xix, 20: “And whosoever lieth carnally 


“with a woman that is a bondmaid, betrothed to an husband and not 


at all redeemed, nor freedom given her; she shall be scourged ; 
they shall not be put to death because she was not free.” This is a 
case where the betrothal was violated by the unlawful intercourse 
of the slave with a stranger and this violation is to be punished, 
though not with death. It is, thus, implied that the marital relation 
between a free person and a slave was not utterly null and void but 
to some extent recognised by the law. 

No definition of the woman’s status is given in the Leviticus 


_ text, but the rabbis tried to give further particulars. The words 


“she was not at all redeemed ” were held to mean that the woman 
had beforehand been partly redeemed, and therefore the act of 
betrothal could take place. The traditional view was that the master 
had been paid part of her purchase price by the bridegroom or by 
other people, and thereupon he agreed to the betrothal. Only on 


_ the grounds of such a partial liberation, the rabbis maintained, a 


marriage between a free person and a slave was possible ; otherwise 
it would be null.? 

Taking, however, into account only the literal meaning of the 
biblical text it seems that there could be marital relations between 
a free man and a bondwoman even if she had not been redeemed 
at all. The act of betrothal together with the consent of the owner 
implied, perhaps, a certain degree of freedom as a necessary pre- 
requisite for the validity of the relation. R. Meir, one of the sages 
of the second century c.k., indeed, taught: “If a man writes a deed 
of betrothal for his female slave she becomes legally betrothed,” 
i.e., She becomes a free bride and wife. 

We are now in a position to understand the background of 
Papyrus 2 as compared with the biblical tradition. According to 
Leviticus there may be legal marital relations between a slave-girl 
and a free man ; this seemed to be also the practice at Elephantine. 


1 There is a slight variance in the name but there seems to be no question 
as to the identity of the woman. 

2 See Sifra ad Lev. xix, 20, and parallels. Another readng: Keritoth lla. 
See are D. HorrMann, Das Buch Leviticus uebersetzt u. erklaert, Berlin, 1906; 
ii, p. 48. 

’ "3 Bab. Gittin 40a; Pal. Gittin 4, 4 (45d). 
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Moreover, the resulting status of the woman according to the docu- 
ment is similar to the biblical law, since in both cases she was no 
more a slave but not yet wholly freed. The consequence of the law 
in Leviticus was to remit the penalty of death in case of adultery, | 
whereas our papyri show her returning to slavery in a certain case, 

This is the reason that the owner of the slave had undertaken 
from the beginning towards the husband: “And I Meshullam, 
tomorrow or another day, will not be able to take away Palti 
[i.e., a son of her’s born before the marriage] from under thy heart 
except if thou dost drive out his mother Tamut.” Both mother and 
son were freed by reason of her ‘marriage to the free man but in 
case of divorce both of them were to return to slavery. 

Turning to Papyrus 5 a further similarity to the later Jewish 
tradition may be noted. Among the different formule of liberation 
used by the scribe it is also said: yawn" xwand Ndw 710 Op aw NINI 
qpaw onsxt oan yawn dy saby mdw xd pnN Tam 13M2 | 


xmbx5 (and thou art freed from shadow to sun, as well as | 
Yehoyishma thy daughter, and another man shall not have power 
over thee and over Yehoyishma thy daughter, but thou art freed 
to the god.) The above translation is Kraeling’s except for the words 
“from shadow to sun ” which are proposed here instead of “ before 
the sun.” The editor sees in it a reference to the worship of the sun | 
god, Shamash, mentioned also in some Babylonian deeds of libera- | 
tion. It seems, however, that the phrase was a usual metaphor | 
denoting the transition from slavery to freedom.! Anyhow, we may | 
infer from the end of the sentence that there existed a certain con- | 
nection between the god and the act of liberation. On the face of it 

the source of this peculiar way of liberation is to be traced in the 

Greek law of manumission where a fictitious sale to the gods did, 

in fact, take place. 

This way of liberation is interesting because it reappears in 
later Jewish documents. A well-known inscription dated 81 B.c., | 
discovered at Panticapaion on the Crimea peninsula, mentions | 
similar rites. This is a Greek document wherein a Jewess declares | 
her slave to be free in fulfilment of her previous vow. The act took | 
place in the synagogue and permission was given by the local Jewish | 
community. The slave, moreover, gained his freedom only on con- 
dition that he would regularly attend the services. The manumission 
is thus effected by dedication to the synagogue and is, again, to be 
explained by Greek influence.? Later on the same practice was | 
recognised by the Babylonian Abba Ariha, who decided: “If a 
man sanctifies his slave, he becomes a free man. What is the 
reason ? Because he does not sanctify his body, nor does he say |} 


1 i ; an Sine 
Sy ers re Pesahim 10, 5. The original meaning is preserved in Bab. | 


2 J. B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum i, Roma, 1936, pp. 495-497, 
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that he is sanctified in respect of his money value. What he must 
mean, therefore, is that he is to become a member of the ‘ holy 
people.’ ”! 

The new papyri thus represent some early provisions of Jewish 
law: Manumission could be effected by a marriage contracted 
between the owner of a slave girl and a free man, or by a fictitious 
dedication to God or His Temple. Whereas the former way was 
merely partially effective, i.e., the woman returned to serfdom after 
divorce, the latter rite seemed to effect complete liberation. Both 


_ forms are somehow referred to in the later talmudical tradition, 


but are not generally accepted. The former may, however, be based 
on a biblical practice; whereas the latter form seems to be due 
to foreign influence. 

Jerusalem. ZEEW W. FALK. 


1 Bab. Gittin 38b. 


A CALIPH’S DECREE IN FAVOUR OF THE 
RABBINITE JEWS OF PALESTINE 


(FROM THE GENIZA COLLECTION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE) 


The strife between the main body of the Jewish people, the 
so-called Rabbinites, who adhered to the “Oral Law,” and the 
Karaites, who professed to rely on the Bible and on Reason alone, 
was one of the most prominent features of Jewish life in the 
countries of Islam during the Middle Ages. The clash was a violent 
one because both sides were able to adduce very good reasons for 
their respective positions and because their differences cut deeply 
into everyday life. 

The Rabbinites had a calendar based on scientific calculations, 
the same that is in use today, while the Karaites, as in the days of 
old—and like their Muslim contemporaries—fixed their festivals 
according to the actual observation of natural phenomena; a 
leap year would be proclaimed only if the state of the crops in 
Palestine necessitated it.' Imagine a Karaite grocer keeping his 
shop open on a day which was celebrated by his Rabbinite 
neighbour as, say, Passover or the Day of Atonement! It is 
difficult to see how bitter contests could be avoided. 

In addition, there were many differences of opinion and practice 
with regard to the dietary laws. For example, the distinction between 
milk and meat dishes, which is so conspicuous in the Orthodox 
Jewish kitchen up to the present day, was not applied at all by the 
Karaites to poultry—with the result that no observing Rabbinite 
could accept an invitation to dine with a Karaite. In actual life, of 
course, things were somewhat different. In a very instructive, but 
unfortunately incomplete, letter preserved in the British Museum? 
the writer, obviously a prominent merchant from Egypt or North 
Africa, who was staying in Aden on his way back from India, 
complained that, at the time when he was writing, there came to 


1 An interesting Karaite document about the observation of the growth of 
the barley in the Palestinian localities of Darom, Rafiah, and Zughar (at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea) is preserved in Ms. heb. b. 11, fol. 10, of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. The printed Catalogue, No. 2874, does not refer to 
these details. 

2 British Museum Ms. Or 5566 D, fol. 24. The letter must date from 
about the year 1134, as it is connected with the great communal strife among 
the Jews of Aden described in the present writer’s article, The Yemenite Jewry 
between the Gaons of Egypt and the Exilarchs of Baghdad, in Sinai, Jerusalem, 
1953, pp. 225-237 (based on the Mss. T-S. 20.37 and T-S. Arabic 48.270 of the 
University Library, Cambridge). 

peeaoressy about _the RTS beneten milk and meat dishes was 
particularly bitter in Palestine, cf. J. MANN, Jews in Egypt and in Palesti 
the Fatimids, Vol. I, 156; Il, 9-13. sa asta 
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the Arabian port business men of low rank, “dogs and dyers, 
people of no consequence in Egypt, their native land, . . . men 
who do not visit the houses of the local Jews or attend the syna- 
gogue, and who, while in Egypt, used to eat in the houses of the 
. .. Karaites.” This letter shows, together with many other sources, 
that a considerable section of the Rabbinite populace disregarded . 
the barriers erected between the two main Jewish communities by 
their learned leaders. 


The factor which contributed most to the final separation of the 


_ Karaite dissension from the main body of Judaism was the different 


views of the doctors of religious law on family life. To take just one 
example, a delicate question of great practical importance: while 
Jewish custom—and it is almost a prescription—set aside Friday 
night for the fulfilment of the matrimonial duties, the Karaites 
regarded carnal love as a desecration of the holy Sabbath. What 
would happen when a Rabbinite boy fell in love with a Karaite 
girl ? That such a thing actually happened not infrequently is 
known from documents preserved in the Geniza of the synagogue 
of Old Cairo'; not only actual marriage contracts between 
Rabbinites and Karaites, but, even more significantly, formularies 
in which the Rabbinite bridegroom undertakes to respect the 
sectarian susceptibilities of his future wife and vice versa. Such 
formularies, of course, were fixed by learned religious authorities. 
This fact, as well as the conciliatory attitude of leading Rabbinites 
such as, in the eleventh century, the Palestinian Gaon, Solomon ben 
Yehuda, to whom we will have to make reference presently, or 
Maimonides in the twelfth century, shows that during the really 
creative period of medieval Judaism the rift between the two 
communities was not yet as complete as in later, epigonic, times.? 

In Palestine, however, the clash between the two sects was 
particularly acrimonious, even at that early period. For the Karaites 
were the “ Zionists ” among the Jews, that is, those who advocated 
and tried to fulfil more emphatically than the rest of the Jewish 
people the religious duty of living in the Holy Land. This might 
have been due to historical reasons, for the Karaite sect seems to 
have sprung in part from the ancient “mourners for Zion,” of 
whom unfortunately we still know very little. It might have had 


1 J. Mann, Jews in Egypt, etc., Vol. I, p. 125 (refers to the text published 
Vol. II, p. 143, first line), pp. 138, 177. Jewish Quarterly Review, XIII, 220-221 
(Marriage of a Rabbinite Nasi and Head of an Academy to a Karaite Lady). 

2 J. MANN, Texts and Studies, Vol. II, 159-160. a ; 

3 The Karaites even attended the synagogues of the Rabbinites on special 
occasions; cf. the text published in Mann, Jews, II, 172, lines 16-17. In a deed 
of betrothal preserved in Ms. Taylor-Schechter, 13 J 6, fol. 37, of the University 
Library, Cambridge, the bridegroom agrees to pay hundred dinars to the poor 
of the Rabbinites and Karaites, in case he takes a second wife or a slave girl. 
Naturally, documents also exist in which the stipulated fine is to be paid to 
the poor of the Rabbinite community alone, e.g., T-S. 8 J 4, fol. 31 (Cambridge). 
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its source also in the Karaite’s basic attitude of following as far 
as possible the literal meaning of the Biblical precepts and these, 
of course, refer for the most part to conditions prevailing in 
Palestine. The texts brought together in the second volume of the 
“Sefer Ha-Yishubh,” published by S. Asaf and L. A. Mayer, 
clearly show the great importance of the Karaite settlement in 
Jerusalem and other towns of Palestine before the advent of the 
Crusaders (many of these texts came from the Geniza of a Rabbinite 
synagogue). Pai: : 

The Karaite activities in Palestine reached their climax in the 
earlier part of the Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt, when they were 
backed by very wealthy and influential coreligionists in Cairo, 
some of whom even attained high positions in the Fatimid 
administration, and occupied posts which were generally not sought 
after by business men, either Jewish or Muslim. This chapter of 
Jewish history has been copiously described in the first volume 
of Jacob Mann’s “ The Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Fatimid Caliphs ” and forms indeed one of the main parts of that 
book. There is, therefore, no need to elaborate on it here. Mann 
has also published considerable additional material on this subject 
in his later book, “Texts and Studies in Jewish History and 
Literature,” but—I may add—even so, the material is still far from 
being exhausted. I have noted quite a number of private and even 
official letters concerned with, or referring to, the conflict between 
Rabbinites and Karaites in Palestine, which have not yet been 
printed. References to this long-standing struggle are found also in 
some of the hundreds of business letters concerned with the trade 
between Palestine and Syria on the one hand, and Egypt, Sicily, 
Spain, and North Africa on the other. Only after these letters are 
deciphered and properly translated will it be possible to know more 
fully the economic and social position of Palestine Jewry in the 
eleventh century, as well as the full meaning of this contest between 
Rabbinites and Karaites, which may or may not have had other 
than religious motifs.! 

I believe therefore that the time has not yet come for a 
reappraisal of Mann’s account. For reasons which will be explained 
presently, I intend to publish here a new document relating to the 
struggle between Karaites and Rabbinites in Palestine during the 
eleventh century, which is of particular interest. This is a copy or 
a résumé of a decree issued by the Fatimid Caliph of Cairo in 
favour of the Rabbinites of Palestine, preserved in Ms. T-S. 13, J, 7, 
fol. 29 of the Taylor Schechter Collection in the University 
Library, Cambridge. This decree must be read in conjunction with 


1 RAPHAEL Mauter, Karaites (in Yiddish), New York, 1947, emphasises th 
role of the Karaites as revolutionaries in the field of social and ecaoiec cin 
tions, especially on pp. 276ff. and 323ff. The question will have to be re-examined 
after all the relevant Geniza material is made available. 4 
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another decree, issued in the year 415 of the Hegira (1024) in 
favour of the Karaites, which was published by R. Gottheil in the 
A. Harkavy Jubilee Volume (St. Petersburg, 1908), pp. 121-125. 
Gottheil used for his publication the copy, written in Arabic 
characters and preserved in the “chancellerie” of the Karaite 
community in Cairo, which was put at his disposal in the winter 
of 1904 by the Karaite Chief Hakham (Rabbi), Shabbatai D. 
Mangoubi.! I am publishing here the copy of the Caliph’s decree 
in favour of the Rabbinites in the hope that the original may perhaps 
be found in the important collection of documents belonging to the 
Rabbinite community of Cairo.” 

The historical situation which resulted in the issue of the decree 
under discussion is perfectly clear. In 1024 the Fatimid Caliph 
az-Zahir had promulgated a deed of protection for the Karaites 
which, however, was not heeded by the Rabbinite chiefs who were 
in control of the markets in the main towns of Palestine, in 
particular Ramleh and Jerusalem. Naturally, the Rabbis insisted 
that the holidays should be observed on the dates fixed by their 
long-established calendar and that only meat regarded by them as 
permissible to be eaten should be sold in the markets. The Fatimid 
general who had been commissioned by the Caliph with the execu- 
tion of his order of protection for the Karaites was engaged in those 
years in a protracted war against various insurgents in Palestine 
and Syria. Under these circumstances, it is understandable that he 
had little patience with the obstinate Rabbis; he put them in 


_ chains and imprisoned them in Damascus. 


It would be erroneous to believe that the two sides were com- 
posed solely of fanatics. The head of the Rabbinite community, 
the Gaon Solomon ben Yehuda, was a lenient man and tried hard, 


/ although in vain, to smooth things out. “ Those who seek strife,” 


he writes sarcastically, “believe that, by excommunicating people 
for eating meat and milk dishes together, they save the Torah. 
Would it not be better to be mindful of our own bad deeds, our 


great guilt, and all the abominations that are found among us?” 
But he quite naturally tried to obtain the release of his imprisoned 
colleagues. It was, however, a long-drawn affair. Finally, they 


1 J. MANN, Jews in Egypt, Vol. I, p. 134, speaks erroneously of “a highly 


_ interesting Geniza Fragment.’’ The document is preserved in the archives of the 
_ Karaite community of Cairo, which is still fully alive. Its ‘““ Youth Committee ” 
is publishing a periodical called Al-Kalim (‘‘ The Speaker’’-—one of the 
honorific titles of Moses, who talked to God), which deals mainly with local 
_ Karaite affairs, but displays also an interest in Karaites all over the world. 


2 Our document does not bear a date. However, the original, if found, will 


certainly be dated—just as the document in favour of the Karaites, just men- 
tioned. A reference to the archives of the Cairo Community is made in an 


ancient Arabic manuscript dealing with the destruction of the Jerusalem syna- 
gogue in 1474, where it is stated that the deed of purchase of the building of 
the synagogue was kept in those archives. Cf. Zion, Jerusalem, Vol. 13-14 


p49); pp. 18-32. 


See the text published by MANN, Jews in Egypt, Vol. II, p. 156, line 10. 
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were set free, but were not allowed to go back to the scenes of 
their activities in Palestine.’ fi F 
This is the point at which the document that is published here 
comes in. It opens with a preamble (lines 1-13) referring to a letter. 
issued by the Caliph in favour of those Rabbis, allowing them to 
return to Jerusalem, Ramleh, and the other places from which they 
hailed, in order to take up their duties among their congregations. || 
This letter obviously had not been acted upon by the local official, 
who possibly did not want to be troubled again, or who had been 
bribed by the other side. Hence the Rabbinite community petitioned 
that the Caliph’s letter should be put into effect. ' 
Responding to this petition, the Caliph published an edict tj 
(line 14) emphasising that neither of the two denominations should || 
interfere with the affairs of the other (lines 14-21); that every- +) 
body should keep his holidays according to his own calendar ‘| 
(23-27); and in particular that the Karaites should not demand | 
that the leaders of the Rabbinites be removed permanently from }) 
Palestine (21-23). The edict ends with a warning to the members }) 
of the two communities concerned (27-31) and another to the 
official charged with its execution (31-37), obviously the Fatimid 
governor of Palestine and Syria. 
Attention should be given to the difference between sijill,,| 
“letter,” “order” (line 3), and sijill manshur, a “ public letter,”/’ 
“edict.” The Karaites had obtained such- a sijill manshur (see?} 
R. Gottheil, Harkavy Jubilee Volume, p. 123, line 41); the?! 
Rabbinites had formerly succeeded only in having an order in theirt’ 
favour sent to an official ; now they succeeded in getting an edictt 
published (line 14). The new edict is largely formulated with) 
reference to the old one of 1024 (cf. line 24 here and Gottheil,| 
line 8; here line 30 and Gottheil, p. 122, line 25). Our document 
is a transcript, or probably only a résumé, sent out in many copies 
in order to secure the execution of the edict. As a scribal error}, 
(7s for 1x) in line 26 shows, it was itself copied from a writing}! 
in Hebrew characters. iit 
One may ask why the Caliph was continuously troubled with) 
such a local affair. The answer is that Jews and Christians wered| 
regarded as the personal protégés of the Muslim prophet and off 
the Caliphs, who considered themselves to be his descendants, o 
at least his substitutes. Therefore, affairs. concerning Jews and 
Christians often were dealt with by the Caliphs in person. Thed| 
grant paid by the Fatimid Caliph to the Head of the Jewish: 
Academy of Jerusalem was regarded as his personal gift,2 andj 


————— 


» 


{ 
) 


oa 


1 See MANN, ib., Vol. I, p. 137. 
2 The text published by the present writer in his article, Congregatio 
versus Community, an Unknown Chapter in the Communal History of Jewis. 
Palestine in Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 44 (April, 1954), is a personal letter 
of the Head of the Jewish Academy of Jerusalem to the Fatimid Caliph; seed 
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) when a Karaite artisan who did not feel happy among his Rabbinite 

- colleagues in an imperial workshop in Damascus wanted to leave 
his place, the personal intervention of the Caliph was necessary 
to bring this about.! One may, of course, ask another question: 

} why did Karaites and Rabbinites apply to the Caliph for the settle- 
ment of their claims, while both denominations insisted in principle 
on referring all disputes exclusively to Jewish religious courts ?2 
Unfortunately, there exists only one answer to this question: the 
impulses of human pugnacity seem to be stronger than all con- 
siderations of reason, decency, or religion. 


APPENDIX 
Text of the Ms. T-S. 13,J,7, fol. 29 (University Library, Cambridge)* 


qow by 
PINION TWWPON nyNaI. 2 An IN AYP I Panw>x Wax Mon nyoy 1 
y82 on annon>x 4 onnbs ba0bx xenpn coy anbmn 3 xP dN? 
| Onmiby yoxan °p 6 O7220 45XO) OANIN’T PND ANP 72 5 OAININN ym 
PNT TNO25N yn 8 ToT pa Toa Tbr oTpoxa oANyNe. 7 OTD OD AyNdNI 
110 Woisds Sty MON AIO NO ND oPby 9 poyN in () PN OMY Ap? 
DAWN CD OANINYD JIN) 11 Aonna AINy>S oan ob No aANION 
MRD ons. 7 ONM>ON TINT 13 SID WIP) NPP OAMIO WANN 12 
| DOE NOON 72 TEND 5D OPN 15 TEP JORN Nwan anda PanwN 14 WN 
yo 5D Jom TN) 298 17 ON TY TUPPER yo () PoRIPORI Paras 16 oN 
DANNIN'T °D MIN 19 ON OFIIO MOY ION a PAT N 18 PINT ATTN? 
35) JOn7 OD 21 IDNOX bY PMENOON INN TO YP? IN 20 PRINYN Wa 7 
23 ONAYN 7D TNVINONA PINDION omTp 22 PRINYR To ToRIPSN yon? 
man ko by pnERvoN yo TAN 24 ON ANMEN 7° TN PUD) oTP>N 
DANININ Don. my TYPON 77 26 wher yoaby Tb Jo OANINY 25 
Wy 29D0 Nod poynbx yo 28 (1) PND NY 7 9D TIM) OATNOYN ONN 27 ob 
pba 7 30 ®& 2 YPN NNAN IN NWN I AX Ob39°5) 29 oonbx xt 
PSD ISI ND... MMP? TNINNII 7A 31 (!) I AW AYIT? Nw INN 
} JN) 422 YPN FANN IW JIN 33: YPN AIPNIN Wo TIMOR () MRI ISMN 32 
) ma qnbyx xno obyxp 35 q>NM omni TaNnbx NTT PRD? 34 Jo? pnyn 
| 72312 bay) 37 ANIV CD () PA TIN No ON WINNT 36 PAN IN WX 
Owl ‘YN 38 POX Nw IX AXENp) 


complaint directly to the Caliph. See, for example, A, GROHMANN, Arabic Papyri 
in the Egyptian Library, Vol. Ill, p. 111/2, No. 172. f 
1 Ms. T-S. 8, 106, in University Library, Cambridge. This, as well as the 
' other documents quoted here will be printed in a separate publication. : 
2 Many documents insisting on this principle—or complaining about its 
transgression—are found in the Geniza. 
3 Read: 18 ‘ : sc Pi , 
* T should like to thank here the Librarian for his kind permission to publish 


this document. 


1 
ib., p. 304. To be sure, any subject of the Muslim Empire could address a 
; 
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TRANSLATION 
ON YOUR NAME (WE RELY) 


[1] To his Majesty, the Commander of the Faithful, a petition; 
was submitted in the name [2] of the Community of the Rabbinite; 
Jews, in which they requested [3] that they should be treated | 
according to the most high order [4] which had been issued ont 
their behalf, namely, that their rabbis should be enabled [5] to 
fulfil the commandments of their religion and their old customs 
[6] in their synagogues and to serve [7] their communities inf 
Jerusalem, Ramleh, and other*[8] places; and that those who 
interfered with them [9] should be stopped, as this was not com-; 
patible with the justice of the Government; [10] and that theyy 
should not be given free hand to do what was not in accordance; 
with established usage ; [11] and that they should not be disturbed 
on their holidays [12] and in particular while they held thein: 
services on them; and that those of their adversaries [13] whow 
did such things should be checked. | 

Therefore, the Commander [14] of the Faithful ordered that} 
open letters should be issued to the effect [15] that each of thei 
Jewish communities, the Rabbinites and the Karaites, [16] shoul 
not interfere with one [17] another; and that everyone whc« 
belonged to one of the two denominations [18] should be enabled 
to live according to the [19] customary traditions of his religion. 
without the [20] interference by one community in the affairs of} 
[21] the other. In particular, the Karaites should not obstruct 
[22] the leaders of the Rabbinites by keeping them away from thé 
districts [23] of Jerusalem and Ramleh; and the business mer 
[24] of the two communities should act according to [25] theis 
habits with regard to transactions of buying and selling, [26] op} 
abstaining from them, as they wish, [27] on the days of theis 
feasts. Each of the communities shall beware [28] to act agains4| 
the provisions of this Order. [29] Let everybody know that hel! 
who disobeys and trespasses [30] will receive heavy punishment) 
which will check him and deter [31] others. 

It was deemed necessary to address you [32] that you should 
exercise the utmost care not to show any preference [33] 0 
partiality, and that you should not set free anyone [34] who act 
against this Order, and that you should.inform me about hi 
[35] Take notice of what the Commander of the Faithful has com} 
municated to you [36] and pay attention to what he has commandec| 
you, [37] and act in accordance with, and on the basis of, thiil 
edict, if [38] God wills.—Peace. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


| 


The copy was obviously made from a carefully written man 
script, as may be concluded from the fact that far more letters ard} 
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provided with diacritical points than is usual in other documents. 
However, the copy itself was written rather carelessly with the 
result that there is little consistency in placing of points over the 
letters or in other matters. Thus the feminine ending in status 
constructus is expressed sometimes by tau (line 2), sometimes by 
he with two dots (line 5), and again simply by he (line 12). Points 
are put profusely, but irregularly, e.g., a point about a gimel 
may denote either a j (line 28) or a gh (lines 19 and 31), while the 
absence of a dot may also indicate either of the two sounds (j and 
gh in the same line, as, for example, line 7). The style is clumsy, 
as may be expected in an official document. Owing to the abridge- 
ment, the text is sometimes incoherent. 

Line 1. mutarjama: tarjama are “ the first lines of a letter 
which contain also the name of the sender,” cf. Dozy, Supplement 
aux Dictionnaires Arabes, s.v. 

Line 6. The last word in this line is obviously to be read khidam, 

pl. of khidma. The little stroke above daleth may denote a fatha. 

Line 8. The reading of the last word is uncertain. 

Line 10. wayusawwimuhum: The negative meaning of the 
sentence is indicated by the two preceding lines. 

Line 12. "xp: Supplement "Nn ; cf. line 15. 

Line 14. xvw3a: One expects mwa. 

Line 20. 7x: About this use of ’an in the Geniza documents 
see the special study by D. H. Baneth in the Bulletin of the Jewish 
| Palestine Exploration Society, Jerusalem, vol. 12 (1946). 

! Line 23. Filastin (“‘ Palestina”) is a common designation for 
' Ramleh, the administrative capital of the province bearing the same 
name. 


! 


; Line 30. mya. Certainly mys is intended. 

Line 31. nnpxnp is probably intended, although the traces of 
' the letters (or letter) effaced do not look like nn. 

Line 33. manna stands for nNaNNa 

| S. D. GorrEIn. 
Jerusalem. 
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It is unusual for a Greek student to venture upon a contribution 
to Hebrew lexicography. Very often, however, difficulties of the; 
Greek O.T. cannot be settled without considering the Hebrew) 
original. One of the more frequent confusions of Greek words in 
the Septuagint (LXX) is that of ktasthai, to acquire and ktizein, to 
create (originally people, found). The confusion of the nouns, 
ktésis, acquisition, possession (the latter with the meaning of thes 
perfect kektémai, to have acquired, possess), with ktisis, creation, is 
easier than that of the verbs which present differences of formation,}} 
the one being a deponent, the other an active. Investigation makes iti} 
clear (a) that, although @ gradually assumed the pronunciation 7, the¢ 
confusion is not due to this similarity of sounds; (b) that it takes 
place only in one direction, ktis- ousting ktés- ; and (c) that it is dues 
to a change of interpretation. More especially, ktizein and ktisis asi 
translations of m3p and its derivations are rare and demonstrably), 
secondary in the LXX where ktasthai and ktésis were used by they 
original translators.! If thus the LXX seems to interpret M3) as toy 
acquire throughout, without admitting the connotation of creation,| 
it pecoes imperative to inquire to what extent the translators werek' 
right. . | 
To acquire and to create are two connotatious of the root mart 
that are not easily reconciled. Moreover, the second connotation isi! 
confined to late passages of the O.T. The grouping (1) to found,) 
create ; (2) to acquire (by purchase) as found in Gesenius-Buhl 164 
is therefore unsatisfactory ; and this the more so since no attempt} 
is made to indicate a connection or development between (1) and (2).) 
No wonder that in our days a more drastic cure has been attempted. | 
Thus Humbert? allotted the two connotations to homonymous roots4 
and Koehler in his Lexicon has accepted his solution. Humbert is: 
fully aware of the towering difficulties of his task and attacks them: 
ingenuously. Different from m3p (i), to acquire, his M3p (ii), to create,)| 
is almost entirely without parallels in other Semitic languages, andj 
in Hebrew itself it is both late and rare. | 

Without quoting earlier literature, Humbert starts by takin 
exception to Koehler’s earlier view according to which all the 


1 The facts as presented by the LXX are dealt with in the writer’s The T rf 
of the Septuagint, which is under preparation. The only passages in whi i 
RaHLFs” edition has ektisen are Prov. viii, 22 and Gen. xiv, 19-22. In the former 
Philo has ektesato, of which ektisen of our LXX MSS. is a correction, and in 
Gen. xiv, the only remaining instances of an uncontested ektisen, we have thed 
Koy of a corrector’s complete success. 
ach 259.66, en Hébreu Biblique, in Festschrift fiir A. Bertholet, Tiibingen, 1950,) 
C. F. Burney, Christ as the Arche of Creation (JTS 27, 1925/6 

77 (the first and by far the most considered and interesting of the Pree Ne | 
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connotations of m3p derive from the basic meaning acquire by hard 
effort. Humbert then carefully considers nine examples of a possible 
M3p (ii), to create, which he soon reduces to six: Gen. xiv, 19, 22 ; 
‘Deut. xxxii, 6; Ps. Ixxviii, 54 ? cxxxix, 13 ; Prov. viii, 22. Koehler 
)who has the relevant passages both under map (i) and (ii) makes 
some slight addition: he includes Exod. xv, 16 and Gen. iv, 1 ? and 
lists Ps. lviii, 54, without the question mark. Prov. viii, 22 and 
Ps. lxxiv, 2 which he himself had mentioned earlier, in his Theologie 
des Alten Testaments (first edition, p. 68 ; third edition, p. 69), are 
omitted. : 

Humbert realises that Exod. xv, 16, ‘am-zu qanitha, is identical 
in meaning with ‘am-zu ga’alta in xv, 13 and rightly excludes this 
instance. Much more evidence can, however, be adduced. The whole 
setting is Deuteronomistic. God’s relation to His chosen people is 
expressed in terms of acquisition by ransom and ownership by 
inheritance. In v, 17 we find nahalathekha, as we do in Deut. iv, 20; 
ix, 26, 29. We may compare God’s heleq, portion and His hebhel, 
lot in Deut. xxxii, 9. YHWY has ransomed Israel who therefore are 
His nahalah Ps. \xxiv, 2 and His segullah, Exod. xix, 5; Deut. vii, 6; 
xiv, 2; xxvi, 18. In this context the idea of creation is neither 

ened nor even suitable. 

Deut. xxxii, 6b (a late passage) offers the closest parallel to 
Exod. xv, 16f. Here too the object of m3p is ‘am; in both passages 
there is an accumulation of verbs some of which are identical. 
-To Humbert the context in which ganekha in Deut. xxxii, 6 is 
‘found between ’abhikha and ‘asekha proves that the verb should 
| be translated created. In point of fact the verb 3p, being the first 
of a sequence, exactly as in Ps. cxxxix, 13f.; Prov. viii, 22f., forms the 
‘prelude to the following verbs. Taken together with ’abhikha, 
_ganekha stakes the claim of the Father, by mentioning the action 
-on which it is based. In what follows the single aspects of this action 
are distinguished: He has made (=created) and established His 
people. His divine lordship is based on acquisition through calling 
‘into existence. This use of m3p indicates no emphasis on creating. 
In this context I may quote Montgomery’s interpretation of the title 
_qnyt of Ashera (Atirat) in Ugaritic hymns as a synonym of ba‘alath, 

Lady of the Gods, not=creatrix.1 We might even adduce another 
Ugaritic parallel, as quoted by Albright,? II AB iv: 41ff. (Gordon 
mo, 51)=V AB, E: 38f.: 


The bull, El, his father (abh), 
El, the king who brought him into being (d-yknnh). 


mentioned). J. A. Montcomery, in JAOS 53, 1933, p. 116, and Harv. Theol. 
Review, 31, 1938, p. 145, n. 5. W. FOorrSTER, art. ktizo in Theol. W6rterbuch 
z.N.T. iii, pp. 999-1034 . W. A. Irwin in Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow 
(ed. H. WiLLoucHBy), Chicago, 1947, p. 262. i 
1 JAOS 53 (1933), p. 116, and Harvard Theol. Review 31 (1938), p. 145, n. 5. 
2 Festschrift fiir A. BERTHOLET, note on p. 5. 
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This yknnh should rather be translated established. Thou 
parallel with “ father,” it has nothing to do with procreation, am 
thus strengthens our interpretation of Deut. xxxu, 6. Kun stands i 
parallelism with ’abh exactly as gnh does in the passage of Deut! 
Elsewhere too gnh and kun seem to appear in parallelism (Gordoi)| 
76, iii, 6f.). All this warns against taking gnh in the later and 
technical meaning create. Although qnh is never found side by sidd 
with b‘l in accumulations of divine titles in Ugaritic documents 
Montgomery’s interpretation is attractive. One might cite 
Is. xxvi, 13, be‘alunu, were our masters or, as the A.V. puts it 
other Lords besides thee have had dominion over us. Here the LXX\j 
in a mistranslation, entreats God ktésai hémas=be‘alenu, be 
(become) our Lord. } 
Ps. lxxiv which has been referred to earlier, though speaking of 
God’s ‘edah and not of His ‘am (vv. 2 and, implicitly, 18), uses 4} 
similar vocabulary: ganita ga’alta shebhet nahathekha,; here too) 
m3p is best explained as acquiring, taking possession of, co) 
ransoming. This parallel has an implication on Deut. xxxii, 6 which} 
should not be forgotten. au 
In Ps. Ixxviii, 54 Mount Sion is mentioned, anachronisticallyy) 
as in Exod. xv, 17 (Justus Olshausen), as one of the first station} 
of the conquest of Palestine. Here once again ganethah meanil 
(his right hand) has acquired (purchased ,A.V.). The objection thag. 
Zion always belonged to God since he created it is pedantic. It fail|l; 
to see that the sacred poet identifies God’s purpose with the vi 
torious campaign of His chosen people. Similarly, nothing compel! 
us to translate dyqny s’'dm as “he created the abode” (Gordon 
Aght 2, 20). The meaning is here as in Ps. lxxii, 2, 18 and Ixxviii, 54 |}! 
God acquires, and in so doing both brings into being and mak 
himself Master and Lord. | 
So far we have found no need for abandoning the interpretatior 
to acquire etc. of 43?. Humbert who duly resists the temptatio 
to understand ginyan (Ps. civ, 24) as creature (Gesenius-Buhl) ough 
to have taken a similar attitude towards the verb. But there remaii} 
two passages which seem to offer real difficulties, Ps. cxxxix, 136 
and Prov. viii, 22f. In both the formation of a child is described by 
a sequence of verbs of which mp is the first. Still more: exactl] 
as in Deut. xxxii, 6 there follow other verbs which unmistakabl} 
denote creation or even procreation, ‘usseythi, I was made, formea| 
and ruqqamti, I was wrought out, in Ps. cxxxix, 15; holalti, I wah 
borne, in Prov. viii, 24f. (cf. Deut. xxxii, 18). Here also everythin4 
becomes straight, as soon as we understand m3p as we did i 
Deut. xxxii, 6, as the mere prelude to the whole and the compre 
hensive expression the single aspects of which are subsequent] 
indicated in detail. Without the verbs following nobody woulf 
dream of translating map by create. Finally, in Gen. xiv, 19, 22 m3: 
stands alone, as it does in Gen. iv, 1, but here too it is best explained 


a 
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in the same way: the idea of lordship by acquisition predominates, 
‘although its ways and means are only faintly implied, if at all. 
Humbert is quite aware of the fact that his supposed m3p (ii), 
to create, stands out in complete isolation, without support from 
other Semitic languages. There are the Ugaritic instances, but these 
do not disclose anything beyond the range of meaning which we 
have observed in the Hebrew. Montgomery (and Levi della Vida 
who follows him) is right in emphasising that lordship (we should 
rather say ownership by acquisition) is the basic meaning ; what we 
may feel about his equation with ba‘al is another matter. There is, 
however, an auxiliary factor in Humbert’s presentation of the case 
that played a considerable part in his earlier essay on N15, to create.} 
Neither nna nor 737 (ii) are found in early Biblical texts. Humbert 
himself realises that their Biblical evidence is post-exilic, but to 
him this does not prove the late origin of these verbs. He considers 
them as taboo words, arréta, of a very long standing, a precious 
legacy from pre-Israelitic times which “came off the index” at a 
late date. As he sees it, Na does not form part of the Israelite cult 
language, but belongs to a cosmogonic and specifically “ Yahvistic ” 
myth of the pre-exilic liturgy of Israel, and m3p (ii) in the O.T. is a 
relic of the language of myth and cult, Canaanite and pre-Israelite, 
'“very rare and of a mythological flavour.”? 
As far as ND is concerned Humbert’s inferences are not 
supported by any pre-Biblical evidence. As to m3p the Ugaritic and 
Pheenician parallels merely confirm our result. As has been stated 
' most clearly by Burney, the idea of creation, if implied, is certainly 
' not the basic meaning from which the other developed, namely that 
of acquisition by any means, including making As regards Hum- 
| bert’s method, only the cult-mythological clouds of our days can 
_ hide from him the awkwardness of a procedure which interprets non- 
| existence as clandestine underground existence, a strange variety, 
| indeed, of the e silentio argument! 
J 
| 


With all this, however, full justice is not done to Humbert. He 
is quite right in his insistence that somehow, especially in a few late 
passages, the connotation of creation is unmistakable. And yet, he 

proves mistaken in his attempt to locate it. As we have seen, the 
idea of creation is attached to the series of verbs following map 
(in Deut. xxxii, 6, Ps. cxxxix, 13f., and Prov. viii, 22f.) rather than 


1 Emploi et portée du verbe bard (créer) dans l’Ancien Testament, in TZ 3, 
1947, pp. 401-22. 

2 HuMBERT suggests a Phoenician-Canaanite origin for ‘Elyon. Confidence 
in Gen. xiv, however, is shaken after Levi DELLA VipA’s demonstration that 
originally El the Lord of the Earth and ‘Elyon the Lord of Heaven were two 
distinct deities of the Phcenician Pantheon and, consequently, the biblical E/] ‘Elyon 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth an artificial combination devised to suit both 
the non-Israelite King of Salem and the Patriarch. See JBL 63, 1944, pp. 1-9. 
at" =qoneh.) 
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to m3p itself, which merely introduces, and preludes to, the other 
verbs and would be quite colourless but for the reflection cast on 
it by these verbs. As soon as we realise this every temptation to 
assume homonymous roots is gone. In fact, they cannot— and there-} 
fore must not—be assumed. Everything that is required by thes 
facts can be attained convincingly in a much simpler way. 

When interpreting Exod. xv, 16f. we have found heleq, portion,} 
to be one of a complex of expressions describing the Deuterono- 
mistic conception of the interrelation between God and His people. 1 
The verb pbn is found in the same context. m3) too belongs to it.t} 
Neither originally meant create, yet both developed this connotation 
in a different way, to a different degree, and at a different time. In 
the Hebrew there is only one certain textual instance of pont 
create, Sir. xxxiv, 13. It is corroborated by the fact that oun} 
Hebrew MSS of Ben Sira more than once replace pbn by x72 cn! 
sx", and that in passages in which we must not translate create? 
For 3p our scrutiny has shown that there is no reliable instances 
of the meaning create in Hebrew or in Ugaritic or Phoenician. In 
the Greek the only certain instances for pbn create are ektistai,i 
Sir. xxxiv, 13 and the mistranslations of pbn by ktizein in Sira.} 
Where the Apocrypha have ktizein or ktisis, N73 or one of theé 
other verbs are the models, and the same applies to the N.T)| 
In this context it is worth while :calling to mind that} 
Mark x, 6 apo de archés ktiseos is reflected in the Damascus} 
Fragments mx.727 ‘tol as was seen by J. L. Teicher (JS v, 1954) 
p. 38). The new conception create was expressed by na, but ever 
this was not rendered ktizein in the Pentateuch with the onlyj! 
exception of Deut. iv, 32. Instances of 3p create are found only) 
during the stage of transmission of the LXX, viz. in the variant 
reading of Deut. xxxii, 6 and the interpolation of Gen. xiv, 19, 22) 
They bear the mark of revision and may well reflect N.T. usage. 

The fact that in both verbs the connotation create took such a4 
long time to gain ascendancy is due to concurring factors. On thef! 
one hand Greek ktizein firmly retained its original meaning| 
to people, found, even in the Hellenistic period.! On the other, the 
idea of creation is so abstract that it was bound to achieve pre] 
dominance only at a more advanced stage of sophistication. The 
earliest Hebrew conception of creation sees in it a species of crafts: 
manship (Mwy, 9x») the Deuteronomistic school described it in terms 
of an economic process (m3p,p>m). There is nothing in the LXX 
proper to indicate that the translators went beyond the stages reachec 
in Hebrew. The novel conception emerged with x52, but even x52] 
is not rendered ktizein in the Pentateuch with the exception o»} 
Deut. iv, 32. The Greek translators were slow to follow the news 


1 W. Foerster, Theol. Wérterbuch z.N.T. iii, pp. 1024f. 
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fachievement of Hebrew. m3p. has hardly any part at all in this 
» development. 

| Today, when translating such passages that are claimed to 
require the translation create, we should prefer equivalents which 
}stress the idea of ownership through acquisition. By rendering create 
) we commit an anachronism, looking for the mature fruit, where 
“only buds can be expected. 


PETER KATz. 
Cambridge. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


HEBRAISMS IN THE “ APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM ” | 


In a study published last year in this Journal' we suggested 
that a number of difficult or strange words and phrases in the 
Slavonic texts of the “ Apocalypse of Abraham ”’ may best be 
explained by assuming that they are derived from a Hebrew original] 
The purpose of the following remarks is to supplement the examples 
given in our previous study. The first three of the present examples 
contain six instances of an unusual union of verbs with tha 
preposition v (=in), all of which would be natural in Hebrew) 
The fourth example is almost certainly: as literal a rendering as 
Slavonic would allow of a highly idiomatic Hebrew expression( 
Our last example is of the genitive feminine singular orivy in tha 
Slavonic texts which points to the nominative oriva for Horebh. In} 
the absence of an alternative explanation we are inclined to conclude 
that the Slavonic reflects here the Hebrew locative form Horebhahi} 

(a) The construction “to rule in” in a context suggesting thaj 
sense of “to rule over,” one example of which was given in a 
previous study, occurs in two other places in the Apocalypse. Thaj 
English translation employs in all three cases the verb “ to rule, 
while the German translation employs “herrschen.” The Slavonia 
texts use three different verbs, namely, obladati,? derzhati, ana 
vlast’svovati,* which would normally not take the v (=in) preposii! 
tion in our instances. These Slavonic verbs represent differen 
degrees of severity of rule and could be translated by the Hebrew 
verbs shalat, mashal, and radah, respectively, verbs which as ofter|] 
as not take in Hebrew the beth preposition. The English rendering) 
of the Slavonic preposition by “ among,” which, curiously, coincide}} 
with the German rendering, “unter,” appears to be a linguistid 
device to avoid the unnaturalness of the Slavonic preposition, bul! 
the English and German words would rather suggest the Slavonid 
equivalent, mezhdu or srede. ; 


1 Vol. IV (1953), No. 3, p. 108ff. For the editions of the Slavonic Text) 
S, A, and K referred to in this contribution, as well as for the translations cd 
the Apocalypse, see ibid., p. 108, note 1. For a fuller description of the Slavonia 
texts, see BONWETSCH, pp. 5-10. Unless otherwise stated, references to the Slavonia} 
Bible are to the great revised edition of the Church Slavonic Bible published i) 
Moscow in 1762. 
_ 2 TIKHONRAVOY, p. 50 and p. 73; PoRFIR’EV, PD. 127; Box, p. 76. (Slaw 
eae in them.) 
: IKHONRAVOV, p. 51 and p. 74; PorFiR’EV, p. 128; Box, p. ¥ 
literally: in the heathen.) n y Pos ey 
4 TikHonravov, p. 53 and p. 76; PorFir’EV, p. 130; Box, p. 84. (Slag) 
literally: in them.) 
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b) Chapter viii (Box, p. 43) 


Abraham is warned by a voice of “a Mighty One” as follows: 
“... get thee out of the house [i.e., of Terah] that thou also be 
ot slain in the sins of thy father’s house.” The italicised words 
are a literal rendering of vo gresech common to the three Slavonic 
sexts. The Slavonic phrase appears to reflect here the idiomatic 
ebrew usage nisiva in which the preposition bears the sense of 
or, on account of, through. The Hebrew idiom is reproduced in 

number of instances in the Slavonic Bible by the preposition 
= in), the noun in the singular or plural being in the ablative 
rase. 


c) Chapter xii (Box, p. 51) 


Abraham is told by his angel-guide that the latter would ascend 
pon the wings of the bird in order to shew Abraham in several 
pecified objects and “in the fulness of the whole world and its 
circle,’ the passage ending with the words “thou shalt gaze 
[look] in (them) all.” 

Now normally the verbs pokazati (=to show) and uwzreti (=to 
ook, to behold) take the direct object and, as far as we 
Ihave the means of judging, the subordination in the cases under 
discussion is not natural. The irregularity can be explained, how- 
‘ever, if we assume that the original had the verb her’ah for “to 
shew ” and hibbit for “to look.” The union of the verb her’ah 
with the beth preposition occurs in Ps. 1, 23; lix, 11(?); and xci, 16.4 
Of the construction hibbit be . . . the Old Testament offers a 
solitary instance in Ps. xcii, 12,> but it is common usage in the 
‘Mishnah and is well attested by the “Manual of Discipline” 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, not to mention the Midrashim. Indeed, 


“i conspicuously Hebraic is the end of the Slavonic passage that 


: 
1 For example, Je. li, 6; Ezekiel iii, 18, 19; xxxii, 8,9; and Daniel ix, 16. In 
this respect, however, the usage of the Slavonic Bible is not uniform. Thus, for 
instance, the Hebrew is rendered more idiomatically in Gen. xix, 15; Leviticus xxvi, 
39; Jos. xxii, 20; Is. xiv, 21, by the instrumental case (with or without the preposi- 
tion s) or by the preposition za (for) governing the noun sin or sins in the 
accusative. 

: ee al p. 40 and p. 63; PorFir’EV, p. 120. 

Ibid. 

4 Neither the Slavonic Bible nor the early Psalterium Bononiense (ed. 
V. Jacic, Vienna, 1907-17) and Codex Pogodinianus (printed in a parallel column 
of the former Psalter) contain the verb pokazati, a normal construction with a 
synonymous verb being used. The modern Russian authorised version has in 
Ps. 1, 23, pokazhu followed by the direct object (Brit. and For. Bib. Soc. edition, 
Vienna, 1914) and the Serb translation by VUK STEF KaRADZ’HIC’ (Brit. and For. 
Bib. Soc., Budapest, 1910) has the cognate verb with the direct object in Ps. 1, 23, 
and xci, 16 

5 The construction “to look in” is not found in Ps. xciii, 12, in the 
Slavonic Psalters mentioned in note 8, nor is it found in the other versions 
mentioned _ there. , 

6 iii, 7; xi, 3, 19; and possibly xi, 5-6. 
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a Hebrew version of it rings, as it were, more convincing tha 
the Slavonic. We set here the two side by side: 


pokazati tebe’ ...v ispolnenii POST (b>) Ndaa_... JnNINS 
vselenyja i krug eja uzrishi wan (a>sannm 
vo vsech. 


(d) Chapter xxv (Box, p. 73) 
“ But the statue which thou sawest is mine anger wherewith tl 
people anger me, etc.” The italicised words are translated bi 
Bonwetsch : “ist mein Zorn, mit welchem mich erziirnt.”? TI 
Slavonic texts read: “ to est’ razgnevanie moe imzhe razgneva] 
mija.’”? : 
It is almost certain that the Slavonic reflects here the highil 
idiomatic Hebrew construction in which the causative “to anger 
is preceded by the cognate noun “angér” as the direct object 
WOYVD WN oyD m7. This defies analysis in terms of othe 
languages. Syntactically, the Slavonic construction under discussio} 
is practically identical with that found in the Slavonic Bible 
1 Kisexy,’ 307 xxi, 22:7 and) 2 KE Kx eo 


(e) Chapter xii (Box, p. 50) 

“ And we came to the mountain of God, the glorious Horeb.. 
Bonwetsch translates this passage as follows: “Und wir kame: 
zu dem Berge der Herrlichkeit Gottes Horeb.”5 Here Bonwetsc? 
notes without comment: “ oriv S., oriva AK.”6 The actual wordt 
in the texts, however, are oriv’ and orivy,® respectively. What 
Bonwetsch must have meant is presumably that S uses the unim 
flected form oriv, whereas AK use orivy, which is derived from 
the nominative form oriva.? The point is important and must bi 


1 We quote these two words from memory, but are certain that 
io or pokacstt: most probably the infinitive, is used. 
by 


3 TIKHONRAVOV, p. 49 and p. 72; PorFiR’EV, p. 126. | 

4 Except that the verb prognevati and the noun cognate with it, but withoul 
the possessive pronoun, are used, It must be noted that the English translation 
“they shall rejoice with joy,” which occurs in Box, at p. 85, is misleading bi 
suggesting a construction similar to the one under discussion. The Slavonic had 
vozradujutsja veyeljashtesja (PORFIR’EV, p. 130), while A reads the second wort 
veselujushti (TIKHONRAVOV, p. 77). This is significant, for the Slavonic Bibl) 
renders on these lines the Hebrew nnow1,,, ww" in Ze. iii, 17, and snow wu 
in Ps. Ixviii, 4, while snow mow in 1 Ki. i, 40, is rendered in the Slavonii} 
Bible by precisely the same construction as py? D’y7, 

Seer: 


6 Ibid. This is the usual way in which BONWETSCH indicates the actual readingd 
of the texts. 

7 TIKHONRAVOY, p. 40. 

8 TIKHONRAVOV, p. 62; PoRFIR’EV, p. 119. 
_ 9 One suspects that BoNweTscH may have failed to work out here thi 
implications of a hint given to him by I. Masinc, of Dorpat, on whose advicd 
BoNWETSCH often relied in translating the ‘“ Apocalypse of Abraham ” (Bo 
WETSCH, p. 70). 
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lucidated with the help of the Slavonic texts. Let us set out the 
ivergent readings in full.! 


S—yv gory Bozhija slavnyja oriv. 
A—do gory Bozhija slavnyja orivy. 
K—do gory Bozhija slavnyja orivy. 


It will be seen that S speaks of coming into the mountains in 
he plural, with which the accusative plural Bozhija slavnyja 
uccords, oriv being in all probability the uninflected form corre- 
ponding to Horebh (Greek: oreb). On the other hand, AK speak 
f coming “up to” (or: as far as) the mountain in the singular. 
Che words Bozhija slavnyja orivy in AK are formally, as they 
should be in consonance with Slavonic grammar, in the genitive 
eminine singular. The form orivy implies, however, the nominative 
‘eminine singular oriva and the problem is how AK could have 
rived at the form oriva for Horebh (Greek: oreb). 

The most natural explanation and the only one we can think 
xf is that oreba stood in the Greek text or texts from which AK 
ire ultimately derived. This would suggest that the locative he of 
the Hebrew mann was taken over in the Greek translation.? The 
lifference between S and AK is understandable, since S is not 
ependent on the allied texts AK.? We conclude, then, that the 
lavonic texts AK probably reflect a Hebrew version approximating 
slosely the following: natn 55nan onbxnvan sty. The preposition 
ty (Slavonic: do) could be an echo of I Ki. xix, 8, and mann of 
Ex. iii, 1, Abraham’s journey to Horeb being reminiscent of Elijah’s 
journey to the Mount, as related in 1 Ki. xix, and of Moses’ sojourn 
in the Mount, as described in Rabbinic sources.* as well as in 
Philo’s “ Life of Moses.’ 

The Hebraisms (both Biblical and post-Biblical) suggested in 
our two contributions by no means exhaust the possible ones to 
be found in the “ Apocalypse of Abraham.” We hope to be able 
to devote a future study to the discussion of a number of points 
of exegetical interest on the assumption that the “ Apocalypse of 
Abraham ” was originally written in Hebrew. 

ARIE RUBINSTEIN. 
Manchester. 


1 We ignore one or two conventional abbreviations in the Slavonic texts and 
a minor orthographic peculiarity in Text A, as well as the difference in the person 
of the verb “‘ came” which precedes our quotation. 
2 Comp. H. B. Swetz, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
ad edition, 1902), p. 324, esp. on eis Louza in Gen. xxxv, 6 
3 BONWETSCH, p. 8. 
4 For references to these, see L. GrinzBerc, The Legends of the Jews 
peeadelphia, 1942), vol. v, p. 236, note 143. 
5 Book iii, 1, where, as in the Rabbinic sources, wee is described as 
subsisting on the contemplation of the Glory of God 
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HayyiM_ ROSEN, pwd by mimw 
MW w1, (Talks on Language 
and History). 95 pp. Tel Aviv, 
Joshua Chechik, 1954. 


The appearance of a series of 
popular lectures on 
linguistics in Hebrew is something 
of an event. Strangely enough, in 
a community in which linguistic 
problems play such a vital réle, 
interest in the processes 
language has hitherto been very 
slight, and among the Hebrew 
philologists of today, Professor 
Tur-Sinai is almost the only one 
who has written on language in 
general. It is therefore welcome 
to have here an outline of modern 
views On grammar, semantics, and 
the history of writing presented in 
such an easy form. If any criticism 
is due, it is perhaps this, that some 
of the illustrative examples from 
French, Latin, etc., could without 
much difficulty have been replaced 
by instances drawn from Hebrew 
or Semitic. Where examples are 
given from Semitic languages, they 
are sometimes questionable. Thus 
(p. 37) Rosen compares the rela- 
tion of Latin rivus and rivalis with 


that of mahal “brook” and 
nahalah “inheritance, estate.” 
Comparison with the cognate 


languages shows, however, that at 
an earlier stage of the language, 
“ brook” was nakhlu, but “ inheri- 
tance” nahalatu. 

Another instance cited by R. 
would seem to need re-formulation. 
On p. 56 he deals with the pheno- 
menon of the assimilation of 
tertiae aleph verbs to the conjuga- 


tion of tertiae infirmae cn"5) and 
proposes a new, synchronic, formu- 
lation of the state of affairs in 
Mishnaic Hebrew: that there was 


general * 
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only one class of verbs marke 
by a vocalic ending in the th 
sing. masc. perfect. However, th 
would hardly be a satisfacto 
synchronic statement, seeing the 
some of these verbs (the fom 

sak} 


tertiae aleph) ended in a in thi 
third. sg. masc. imperfect gal, whilli 
the majority ended in e (e.g., yigrer 
as against yibne). At least then 
seems to be no evidence in MSS 
of the e penetrating into the ferti a 
aleph class (no relevant exampiey 
are to be found in E. Porath4| 
Leshon Hakhamim). In Biblicé 
texits there are a number of case 
where the omission of aleph in 
spelling might create a wron 
impression, but the forms neve 
become in the imperfect realllj 
n5, ‘ except for the one case | 
yikhleh- (Gn. 23, 6; cf. Geseniuni 
Hebrew Grammar, 2nd Engl. ednil 
parr. 75 pp-qq). Rosen is righ 
that one should not, on thi 
synchronic vgn) operate with 


M 


say that Mishnaic “Hebrese pos| 
sessed two classes of verbs tertiay) 


infirmae. 
Rosen is one of the chied 
defenders of spoke? 


has now been going on for som 
as to what constituted 
»” Hebrew. In tw 
fascinating pamphlets, “ Linguistii} 
Processes ” (in the series Leshonenia 
La‘am of the Hebrew Languagy 
Council, Nos. 25, 32) he has beez 


developing the concept of az 
“Israeli Standard Language, 
which he identifies with th 
informal speech used by thos 
educated in Israeli secondar 
schools. In this book h 


frequently quotes forms of hi 
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‘sraeli Standard to illustrate his 
soints, and no doubt also in order 
© show that the deviations of this 
ypeech-form from classical Hebrew 
yrammar can be justified on 
inguistic grounds. Thus he main- 
sains that forms like eshan “I shall 
sleep” (for ishan), and the impera- 
sive shan, fem. shni (no Biblical 
urrence available) fit in with 
tue structure of the language. 
-Other scholars have rejected this 
dlea for the recognition of modern 
spoken Hebrew (cf. especially 
Z. Ben-Hayyim, Leshonenu La‘am 
5/7). It appears to the outside 
bserver that the discussion is 
arried on on the wrong plane. It 
Ss a commonplace of modern 
inguistics that the establishment 
f a dialect as standard has little 
to do with its intrinsic linguistic 
erits, but depends entirely on 
xtra-linguistic social factors. The 
mestion whether that form of 
language has come into being by 
“normal” or abnormal processes 
s also irrelevant, particularly since 
the “abnormal” processes (viz., 
e influence of other languages) 
are just as common as_ the 
normal” ones. The changes 
which Hebrew undergoes in the 
speech of Israel today are interest- 
ing from a general point of view, 
whether one wishes to preserve 
these forms of speech or to fight 
them ; indeed, a knowledge of the 
processes involved is indispensable 
for combating them efficiently. 
Besides, some of these “ mistakes ” 
illustrate happenings in older 
stages of Hebrew. 
_ In Israel today, two spoken 
forms of the language are contend- 
ing the field: one is classicist, 
grammatically conservative, and 
meticulous in distinguishing in 
sound all consonant letters except 
sin and samekh. This is used on 
the wireless, by some _ public 
speakers and language teachers, 
and is propagated in many schools 


and by the “Society for Speech 
Culture.” The other form is that 
used by most educated Israelis ; it 
admits some deviations from gram- 
marians’ standards in _ syntax, 
grammar, and stress positions, and 
distinguishes much fewer sounds 
than appear in the Hebrew 
alphabet. This latter language is 
a “standard” in so far as it is 
being taken over by other speakers, 
including the Oriental Jews, whose 
own way of pronouncing Hebrew 
resembles more the form advo- 
cated by the Society for Speech 
Culture. Scholars like Rosen are 
therefore to be thanked for draw- 
ing attention to the peculiarities of 
this form of language. It seems, 
however, that a great deal more 
research is needed before we can 
say that we know its structure, or 
even that its structure is sufficiently 
uniform already for it to be 
seriously considered as an alterna- 
tive official standard of correctness. 


C. RABIN. 
Oxford. 


ABRAHAM YAARI. Ta‘alumot Sepher. 
Jerusalem, Mosad haRab Kuk, 
1953. 


This delightful little volume 
is one of the nicest possible 
examples of the application of the 
methods of the detective story to 
problems of Jewish scholarship. 
The anonymous work Hemdath 
Yamim, first published at Smyrna 
in 1731-2 and repeatedly there- 
after, is a sort of mystical, ethical, 
and devotional guide to the Jewish 
year, which attained great popular- 
ity especially among the Oriental 
communities. The authorship was 
generally ascribed to Nathan of 
Gaza, the prophet and companion 
in arms of Sabbetai Zevi, but there 
are many reasons for which this 
seemed to be inherently improb- 
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able. Abraham Yaari has tackled 
the problem of authorship methodi- 
cally, and by a detailed examina- 
tion of the contents of the work 
has managed to determine a num- 
ber of facts about the author. It 
was written about 1669 by a 
scholar then aged 77, who had 
already written several books; he 
was a native of Palestine who had 
spent some time in Jerusalem ; his 


teacher resided in Safed; he was . 


personally acquainted with Hayim 
Vital; he had travelled widely, 
having visited Egypt, Turkey, Italy, 
and Germany; and so on. Only 
one scholar of the seventeenth cen- 
tury known to us fulfils all these 
conditions—Rabbi Benjamin Levy, 
one of the best-known Palestinian 


Printed and Published by Jewish Chronicle Publications, 
37, Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 


Cabbalists of the period, whos¢ 
travels made him a familiar figure 
also in various other countries} 
Yaari gives his biography in detail l 
he omits, however, the fact tha 
according to the Livro y Nota dé 
Ydades, by Isaac Aboab, some 
passages of which I published in 
an article in the Jewish Quarterly) 
Review in 1932, he married 

daughter of Immanuel Aboab, the 
Marrano historian of Jewish tradi} 
tion, who had first, while still 2 
professing Christian, been the wifel 
of a’ Florentine nobleman. Buti 


details Yaari has certainly proved 
his point. ( 

C. ROTH. 
Oxford. 


